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NDIA MUSEUM, INDIA OFFICE, 8.W. 
June, 1870. 


ICE mY HERES GIVEN that on SATURDAY, the llth of 
a— d ev Geturdey until 6th of A inclusive, the 
India Genes a wil be OP N to the Public until du: 

The Museum is also open to t! Re general public on Monday, Tuesday, 

and Wednesda: Y, a well a8 cm y, in each week ; and on Thurs- 
po to Visitors with special cards from Members of the Council of 
India and Heads of Departments in wt a — 

NTRANCE IN 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTE for LADIES, 
Tuffnell Park, Camden-road, London, N. 
‘ee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas; in Middle School, 
© Geioees: in Elementary, 30 30 Guineas.—For Prospectuses, address 
REL, Lady Principal. 


Mrs. M: 
STABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
FRANOFORT-ON THE-MAIN. —MISS LINDNER, a native 
of Saxony, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for Board 
and Instruction in the usual branches of a liberal education. Terms 








Admission :—From Noon until 4 ‘ ™. ‘fom ist “October to 30th -_. 
and until 5 p.m. from 1st May: to 30th September, and on the S 
above named from proen until pha 8 P.M 

Visitors ~ ef oy 2 bang nd Fridays are also admitted to the 
“ e India Office 
soannesiteities J. FORBES WATSON. 


OYAL BOTANIO SOCIETY, Recent’s Park. 
—The GREAT FETE and EXHIBITION of PLAN 
FLOWERS, and FRUIT will take place on a INESDAY an 
THURSDAY, June 2nd and s9rd._ Tickets, pri each, to be had 
at the e Society’s Clerk, "Custin's Ticket — 
St. James's Hall, *Pihcoailiy: by orders from Fellows of the Societ; 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The Annvuat DINNER 
will take place at the ‘SHIP,’ GREENWICH, on SATURDAY, 
4nd July, at 5°30 preciesly. Fellows’ Tickets. 
2, St. James’s-square, S.W. 


THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 

A SPECI ING will be held at the ROYAL UNITED 
SERVICE INSTITUTION. Whitehall- (by permission of the 
UES re Jun Mts 1870, a t’8°30 p.m., when DAVID 
. . F.R.S., will read a paper 7 the A mara Indians of 

Bolivia and Peru.’ LANE ag ea 











Parents of former Pupils. One of the Ladies 
of the b eeaty t will be in England during the month of J uly. and 
will be happy to give ref information, or to escort Pupils.—Apply to 
Miss Linpner, 45, Hochstrasse, Francfort-on-the-Main. 


DUCATION.—Sourn Kenstneton.—The late 

Principal (Married) of a Public | ee | in conmezion with the 

London University, receives PUPILS and DERS at his 

Residence, and Prepares for Public Behoots, © ‘satvorsitien, and various 

Mititary ¢ and Civil Service Examinations.—For terms, seperenoes, &e. 
C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly, W. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL.— 
On June 29th, and a ss s, an EXAMINATION will 
be held with a view to the award REE BOARDING-HOUSE 
page yy PS, of the annual Shas rd. oo of 301., 25l., and 
i free nominations in each case. They are open to Boys under 

13, and tenable for two years. They will be awa T for proficiency 
dither ‘ay in Classics ; (a in Mathematics 303) in — Latin or Mathe- 

matics, combin 








HE PRESS.—WANTED, an En 
REPORTER on a Agia Provincial Journal. A 
is a Verbatim Shorthand Write: goed © aragraphist and Descriptive 
riter, and thoroughly ocemainte with the routine of a ieee 
Office. — Address E. B., 3, Port Clarence, Middlesborough-on- 


ent as 





ANTED, a Situation as SUB-EDITOR or 

REPORTER, hed a Gentleman of Education, who has travelled 
in America, —- a, and the West Indies. Is a good Shorthand 
Wri ~ a Can Tebly recommended.—Address Autpua, 37, Pater- 
noster-row. 


eee SECRETARY.—A Member of the 
d 26, active and energetic, seeks ment as 
CONFIDENTEAL ASSISTANT and Factotum to. & Nobleman or 
Gentleman. Conversant with the French an rman 
High testimonials.—A. D., 55, Great Marlborough- street, W. 


EPORTER. — An efficient VERBATIM and 
GENERAL REPORTER desires a SITUATION. Practical 
ein, and Someone acquainted with the business. Highest refe- 
Age, 25. Wages, 30s. per week.—Puono, 3, High-street, London- 

rood, ‘Cheltenham. 
PUBLISHERS, &c.—The ADVERTISER 
Good Writer) WANTS EMPLOYMENT Som 9 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 


Dail (having an Even jementin CLERK, &c. Ne. Salary 
required ed the first ate -Adnee , care of Miss Watling, 














i lish, Fre: r Germ: 
At the JULY EXAMINATION th tee following will be di 
Two Exhibitions, of 500. h ils , - 3, have ee 
three years in the School, Rad half that time in the. 6th A Clas- 
sical ‘Scholarship, of 101. per annum, open to Boys below 1 -y 6th form. 
A hip, of 10. per annum, open to Boys i in the Special (modern) 
Departine ent. - of 101. per annum is 








HE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

he Council of this Societ; uire toe. SERVICES of TWO GEN- 

TLEMEN *: EDITOR and SUB-E f the Pharmaceutical 

ublished WEEKLY on and after the 2nd of July. 

Pa’ the Editor to be 250l., and of the Sub-Editor 1501. Le 
uties). All applications must be sent in to the Secre 

the pays 17, Bloomsbury- suaare. on or Aa the 18th inst., ay ted 


pes resp 
Bites - 

Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 17, Blooms- 
bury-square. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS 0) 
THE BIRMINGHAM GENERAL. HOSPITAL. 
THIRTIETH CELEBRATION. 
On TUESDAY, the 30th of August. 
WEDNESDAY, the 3ist of August. 
THURSDAY, the Ist of September. 
FRIDAY, the 2nd of September. 
PATRONS. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PR INCE 0 ‘er 
Her of Rove Hig ness the PRINCESS. ae WA 
Her Ro: ness the DUCH AMBRIDGE. 
His aa Ve te the DUKE of CAMBRI DGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. 
Vico-Brestdente—The NOBLE ond a of the MIDLAND 


By Order, HOWARD 8S. SMITH, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GARDENS and PARK 
in SUMMER BEAUTY. 
TUESDAY. pee DRILL Savi, yy. H.S.H. The snipes 
of TECK and H-R.H. The PRIN CESS of TECK, 3,000 Boys. After 
e Revi es Cras Ex &e. 
TUESDAY to. yehibAY ‘per yy SHOW, 800 Specimens 
an 
Orin at GREAT CHORAL L, CONCERT, ng CHILDREN 
of TONIC SOL Bi OT eo mductors, M: ARLL 
ond = 5° PRO by The ‘ofthese Great tT Gatherings 
ear. Manas g 3°0 on Hania oe hes 
MONDAY yA, FR ipay. pF ae a admission to DOG 
SHO special Ad: dvertioumens 
saTURDAY—G SHOW of the SEASON—Du 
‘ternoon, the ANNUAL T pETE of a GERMAN GYMN TG 
SOCIETY: 50 Selected Members of the Society will go through 
their Hh, peers Drills, Boxing, Fencing, Gymnastic Feats 
on Parallel and Horizontal Bars, &c. 
Admission 5s., or by 2s. 6d. Tickets beforehand. Season Tickets free. 
Fine Arts Courts, icture Gallery, Statues, Flowers, Music, Foun- 
tains Playing, &c. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. — The Directors 

of the Edinburgh Aootemy soe pee to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS for the vacant C! Information as to the 
duties and emoluments of the office may be we ‘rom Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER Browy, Clerk to the Directors, 4, i * David-street, Edin- 














burgh, with whom andes (accompan' twenty ies of 
Testimonials) must be lodged on or before Mi NORD: Y, the 4th omy, 
The pent Master will be expected to enter on his duties on the 1st of 


Paiaburgh Academy, May 23, 1870. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS. 
The DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES to the Students of this Faculty, 
Tintin br MuMPLb Bako of meee aaa’ = ™ 
r. x 
OHN S ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to t 











he Council. 
LAD COLLEGE, s, ROCHESTER, KENT. 
of Yan af Ladies for more es scones the a few yee 
the London Collegia oo Ee bes tse mais a8, and s Gereughly 
Rea eee Guineas per annum. Arithmett 
wing, , and Denging. are taught erated 
eg as Mast 


ters 
en lish, and Writing, by fiona, tae 
ures on nglish jiverature and Physical 
K 7. . rer at * the Ravel 
St. Martin’s Hall, London, 
in 1854. 














eis 


Leaiion, opened by H.R.H. Fhe inte 
Address the Lapr Pamcrrar- 


d at Chri 
For forthe -» apply to the Principat, or to the Secretary, 
at the Schoo 





an LONDON LITERARY AGENCY, insti- 
tuted to facilitate intercourse between Authors and Publishers, 
ope to ys — sovneis Press with ou Box aan bom Matter. 


and ore wien 3 ayes the 

| Pam i prepared on 
Literary Business of serery Kind’ prom iy an eficiently mane d. 
puiy and stoke Coven en. 








NV ALVERN WELLS.—The Rev. W. W. GepcE, 

M. A (for the last ten years Head-Master of the Juvenile Pro- 
ool, Cheltenham), intends, after Midsummer, 1870, 

See a PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL at the Well House, Malvern 

—For Terms, apply to the Rev. W. W. Gepce, Clifton House, 


GECRETARY, &e.—A ‘A Young 3 Man, aged 21, well 
educated, of Literary tas and with Experience in Secretarial 
Duties, desires a Situation as sethtany or AMANUENSIS, or in 


a similar capaci ighes' —B. 
ay, bg 2 Ne ‘Agent, 9 9, King-street, St. James’ s, 











peter NAT G. MEUSER, for Young Gentle- 
men, a Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerland. 





For Pr full information of the Courses of In- 
struction given in this Establishment, with — particulars, apply 
to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Su 


OARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN in HALLE, Prussia, under direction of Dr. TSCHISCH- 
WITZ, Author of several Works on Shakspeare. The instruction com- 
rises Grammar, Literature, Conversation and Correspondence in 
erman, French, Italian; Latin, Greek and Music if required.—For 
Terms and further particulars, refer to Mr. ANpreaS Frericus, Man- 
chester, and D. Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand, London. 


PePuca tion IN GERMANY.-— Prof. Hirscu, 
of camper att. will pave a FEW Yacancras at MID- 
SUMMER. His the Rev. NOR- 
AN LEOD (one of Her Majesty's Paneleiag, Dr. ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, Glasgow, also by many Clergymen and Gentlemen, 
Parents of his Pupils. Mr. Hirscu will be in England from the 
middle of July to the middle of August. Any Young Gentlemen en- 
ed to his care, can accompany him on a Tour to 4 oe and the 
North of agent —For Prospectuses apply to Mr. Young, 8. 
street, I ., or to Messrs. Joly & Co., 106, Palmerston- 
ings (A. Horwood, ia. }), Old Broad-street, London, or to Prof. Hirsch, 


DUCATION.—A YOUNG LADY desires a 
SITUATION as Governess in a Family where there are you! 
Children. She es English and Music and French to Beginners.— 
Address Y., care of Mrs. Norton, Bracondale, Norwich. 


RIVATE PUPIL.—A Clergyman, who is pre- 

g his own Boys for School, w ill hav a VADABES « by id- 

summer for BOY, —- +S 12 years of age. A resi Swiss 
Governess es Frenc! and Music. Refereaces to Guar- 
dians of late ° Pupils. Address Rey. A. 8. Pace Seistey, Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire, one hour from Ghelicanaen, three hours from London: 


O CONTINENTAL TOURISTS.—A Cle 
of the Church of England, accustomed to the Continent, wi 
VISIT GERMANY Gurteg the month of JULY, and would 
be panied 




















ened 


fessor of European reputation.—Particulars mi abe 
obtain on immediate late application to the Rev. Georce Barrie, D. DD. 
Walton College, Li 


O FRENCH MASTERS. — WANTED, in = 
London Suburban School, the assistance o fone 
oo hours a week, to GIVE IN istRUCTION in Fi rheNcH. —_ 
pm yg soy a oy oaaliie a Se ieatral le.— Ap) ey A A. Z., care 
some public @ intmel _ 
of] Messrs, Phi Philip, 32, Fleet-street, E.C. 4 Anes 








kK ae: late Tore, ¢ yo Assistant ~—,- at Cotuebem 
ls for ETON 


in Ty ey 
is forming a Cla of Six to pre repare for H ‘laces on t air Entrance. 
Ad ibrary, K ington. 


pumeae. on ALEXANDER TEETGEN, 





PECIAL INSTRUCTION for ETON.—A Nosiz- 


care of Frederick 
8.W. 
bes SUB-EDITOR of one of the leading Daily 
Papers desires a CHANGE. Would join the Staff of a First-class 
Weekly“ Aairess H. 8. 8., 16, Victoria-gardens, Ladbroke-road, Not- 
ing-hi 


ATER-COLOUR DRAWING.—A Member of 

the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS is at liberty TO GIVE 

LESSONS in the we or Oil Painting.—Address X. Y., Messrs. New- 
man, Soho-square, 


E FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in 








the SIXTINE CHAPEL at pos. 2 0 pezmnenien: fb Epowientios 
of these marvellous Works ON VIEW m 18 till 5, at 
Gallery of the AUTOTYPE COMPANY * dimlted), 3, RATHBONE: 
PLACE, Oxford-street, (next door to Winsor & N: .¥. 





N ODERN PAINTINGS and SR yn 
DRAWINGS.—A CHOICE SOLLaION of A wes by the 

best English and Foreign Masters, ALWAYS ON VIEW. M’*Lean’s 

New Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission ay pounded ‘of address 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS.—The Largest Stock 
in the Kingdom. Parcels sent for selection. Catalogue and 
Terms for two stam 


A. Mayset, Photographic Art Publisher and Importer, Gloucester. 


Cc "i OROUGH.—TO BE LET, Tuxaxsron’s 
Apply to ow ste f St Nicholasstrest Scarborough. ~~ 2 eae 


wo ARTISTS are desirous of obtaining the 
USE of a FURNISHED STUDIO in London, for about six 


‘om the end of this ro say have no objec- 
wil oblige by forwarding movie. 


Fg fet gga ha, 

WANTED, fhe wo Sl Seb ig 

} West of Charing Cross, » SUITE OF FF RUOMS, elher un unfurnished or 
eed Rent 1 


om 9 of ti 
Amos, Esq., 9, King’s Bench-wall particulars, to 8. 


yor with “deca 
ik, Temple, E.C. 
EMCEAF EES. tr ra ALIN ES, COPY- 
vately, a, louis, Valuer of Li f terary Property Sales a Valnet gad 


A NEWSPAPER PROPRTNTORS —TO BE 
i Bae Lot, ~. pees PLANT recently used for 
Standard,’ —Conisbee' 


wo-feeder 

Steam eine yy lena HE yt a 
ervigticlent fora for a 

apply to apa maj 3, Pater. 


EWSPAPER CONNECTED with the THEA- 
TRICAL and MUSICAL gee Spa ye —FOR SALE, at a 

low price, a a 4 WEEKLY, lation and adver: 
A little ae Ay 3 

the ~— or Theatrical world.—Apply to oLMEs, 48, Pater- 























Ue 








Polingenete,, o * Fruit from Devon,’ &., is DE- 
srrovs tf AN. ENGAG MENT as regular or o 1 C ib 
a good Periodical.—Augustus Villa, d, Hackn 








HE ADYEStTeEs. who has held an Office in 
Connexion with a Medical London for nearly 
twelve years, SEEKS ANOTHER ENGAGEMENT. "Me te well fitted 
for the Office of Secretary to a Club, or toe or Scientific 
Society. High t and reft —Spss, 9, Strand, W.C. 
LITERARY MAN, some time Prof 
TEACHES CLERGYMEN to READ pw CHURCH 8ER- 


VICE and HOLY BIBLE. Four Lessons One Guinea (generally suf- 
or aa Address A. W. K., District Post-office, Southampton-street, 


Dire ore (Rensign), M.A. Ph.D. LL.D. — 














aoe apg well eevoerons, &c., for obtaining 
cutlons ay to Dr. ay Mit Gaatideaee mop ‘easly f sual 


Tx. Of Y RIGHT of an Established Laren nthe 











Ant the XOX and FOREIGN 
of the MONTHLY BULLETIN o 


ow a 


—— A 
ied in aie weeks. 
London: Saupsov Low, Sox & Marston, E 
and Colonial Booksellers aud Publishers, 


ddVed 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEB MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 


New Edition, now ready—Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 


Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUES FOR JUNE. 


New Editions, now ready—Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET ; 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
ng to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately po Nemes a Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale - greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on applicati ion.— Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hope- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Kegent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser, who is of strict 
Business habits, acquainted with the Book Trade, and able to 
invest a few hundred pounds, desires to obtain a SHARE in a sound 
Publishing or kindred Concern. He would be found to bea suitable 
coadjutor by any one wishing to be relieved of a large portion of the 
active duties of management. The hizhest references can be given. 
Letters from Principals will be received in confidence. — Address 
A.B.C., care of Mr. ©. Berry, 42, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


C DICKENS. 














AST PORTRAIT. 


“* One of the most life-like portraits ever obtained.” 
Daily Tele graph. — 
HARLES DICKENS.—The LAST and FINEST 
PILOTOGRAPH ever taken of this eminent Author, with fac- 
simile AUTOGRAPH, post free 13 stamps. Trade supplied. Post- 
office orders to SamveL CLark.—STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, Pho- 
tographers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 54, Cheapside, and 110 and 
108, Regent-street. Private Portraits daily, 12 for 10s.“ Theirs are 
the finest.”— Art-Journal. 


ICKENS’ WORKS, complete, 18 vols. cloth, 48s. 
published at 58s. For better bound Copies and other Editions, 
see JAMES GILBERT'S Descriptive LIST of DICKENS’ W ORKS; 
which will be sent gratis and post free to all applicants. 
London: James Gitpert, 18, Gracechurch street, E.C. 


R. HUNT'S INSTITUTION for the CURE of 
STAMMERING, ORE HOUSE, near HASTINGS. Conducted 
by his Brother-in- <a the a F. ivers, M.A. Mr. Rivers attends 
at 4, St. Martin’s-place, London, W.C, on the First and Third Thurs- 
days of every Month, from Pleven to Three 
Now ready, HUNT on STAMMERING, a Edition, price Be. 


TAMMERING. — Messrs. DAN ZIGER yw 

K FRENCH, 9, CHESTER-PLACE, Albany - street, 
NDON, effec tually and permanently CURE all IMP. EDIMEN 
of SPEECH, whether due to nervousness or other causes, irrespective 
age or sex. No mechanical appliances used. The highest references 
deri ee can be obtained on application. No fee unless benefit 




















RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS'S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6¢., may be had at the reduced 
jee of 15s., of T. J. Ataman, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It 
Gateine hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
omely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Noe 
HiU MPHREY’S'S splendid Work on BRITISH ppt co 
= at 3l 38. may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. ALL- 
Man, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand-cc E. ured 
Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 





[] MPORTANT NOTICE. 


In consequence of the on BUILDING of PREMISES, to com- 
mence in July next, BLCKERS & SON have decided to offer a large 
portion of their SURPLUS ToC K, including the entire Editions 
and ae ninders of gsr Valuable Works, at marvellously RE- 
DUCED PRICES, for € 

A Special mes List on application. 
1, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C. 


WLEGANTLY BOUND PRIZE-BOOKS. 


BICKERS & SON’S STOCK of SCHOOL PRIZES is by far the 
largest and best Selected in England. The Bindings are characterized 
by great solidity, and other points of good workmanship; while the 
low prices charged have gained for their Establishment a reputation 
as the best and cheapest in the country for School Prizes. 

Catalogues by post for one stamp. 
1, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C. 


7". BOOK COLLECTORS and DEALERS, 
LITERARY INSTITUTES, POLITICAL and SOCIAL 








A Poet and Book- .. ——— and poor, 
Would for ever be grateful, employ to secure, 
To console his old mother, of comfort aeanie 
And four desolate children his dead sister lef 
Would be happy to aid in a book-store, still Beate 
To act as compiler, librarian, copyis 
For some ardent ‘* amator librorum,” but happiest 
To preach and to write, ere the sad world grow sleepier, 
And lose in the darkness the dream of his youth, 
For Refinement and Knowledge, Love. Concord, and Liberty, 
The sweetness of Patience, the sunlight of Probity 
Each brave aspiration and beautiful truth. 
Address Vanivs, Deacon’s News Rooms, Leadenhall-street. 


THE DIGITORIUM (By Royal Letters Patent) 
enables any person to Play, and become perfect. on the Piano, 
Organ, and Harmonium, in an incredibly short time. Years of prac- 
tice are saved. By its usea light and elegant touch is acquired, the 
fingers and wrists strengthened, the position of the hand and stretch 
of octaves attained. Saving in the wear of the Piano is effected, and 
invaluable where there is no Piano at han 
Mr. Cartes Haute writes—‘ I consider the Digitorium a valuable 
inventicn.” Mr. Baintey Richarvs—“ One of ost simple and 
useful inventions.” Jonun Stainer, Mus. Doc. Mag. Coll. Oxon.—* It 
deserves general adoption.” Forwarded in Case (with 76 Exercises and 
Studies complete), free to any Railway Station in the Kingdom, on 
receipt of Post-office Order for 15s. 61.; or with Ivory Keys, 183. 6d. 
MYER MARKS, Inventor and Patentee, 53 Norfolk-terrace, 
Bayswater, London, 





IVIDENDS 10 to 20 PER CENT. For Safe 
and Profitable Investments. Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR (post free). This Month’s Number ready. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUS STEERS. “INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHAR CU. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1852. Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the followin 
terms, viz.:—For one pst at 5 per cent.; for three years, at 55; an 








for five years at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained ‘- the Office of the Company. 
A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 








Sales by Auction 


The Celebrated Angasian Collection of Shells.—Fourth and 
Concluding Sale. 


i" R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUES. 
AY, June 21, at half-past 12 precisely, without reserve, the LAST 
PORTION of the very choice and extensive COLLECTION of SHELLS 
belonging to G. F. ANGAS, Esq. F.L.S., &c., and made by him in 
various parts of the world, especially in Australia and the Pacific 
Islands. This Collection comprises many Thousand Species of Shells 
in fine condition; also, Three Store Cabinets. 
On view after twelve o'clock on the day prior and morning of Sale, 
and Catalogues had. 





Important Public Sale of Bottled Wines, without Reserve. 


ral C ‘ 
ows SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, 
of No. 2, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, have received instructions 
to — for PUBLIC ere without Reserve, at the London ('om- 
mercial Sale- Rooms, on THURSDAY, June 23, about 3,000 DOZEN 
CHATEAU MARGAUX, First Wine, 1 267 Vintage, bottled at the Cha- 
teau—929 Dozen Quarts, 979 Dozen Pints, Claret, Pauillac, St.-Estephe 
Ponjeaux, Chateau Beaumont, &c.—141 Dozen Quarts, 255 Dozen P: =. 
Burgundy, 1858-1864 Vintage; Chambertin, Macon, Volnay, &c.— 
Dozen Quarts, 140 Dozen Pints, Chablis, La Moutonne, 10s Vintage 
152 Dozen Sherry, Madeira and Bucellas — 1,200 Dozen Quarts, 100 
Dozen Pints, Port, Vintages 1858, 1861, 1864, &c.; shipped by Hooper, 
T. G. Sandeman, Cockburn, Dow, Smith, Woodhouse, &c. Also 170 
Casks Martell & Hennessy’s 1867 Brandy and 76 Dozen Pink Noyau. 
Catalogues on application. 


The Valuable Library of the late BYAM MARTIN, Esq. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 20, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o a precisely, the Valuable LIBRARY of the late BYAM 
MARTIN, Esq., including Ben Jonson's Works, by_ Gifford, 9 vols.— 
Bell's s British T heatre, 21 vols. fine paper— Drummond’s Edipus Judai- 
cus—Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., Baskerville’s beautiful edition, 
in red morocco by De Rome—Spenser’s Works, by Todd, 8 vols.— 
Shakspeare’s Plays, 15 vols. fine copy in old gilt tree- marbled calf— 
Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire, 7 vols.—_Bacon’s 
Works, by Basil Montagu, 17 vols.—Addison’s Works, 4 vols., Basker- 
ville’s ‘splendid edition, in old gilt calf— en 's History of Brazil, 
3 vols.—Malcolm’s Persia, 2 vor. 3 large paper—La Fontaine, Fables, 
4vols., Plates by Oudry, fine copy, in gilt russia—Révolution Fran: 
caise, 3 vols. Portraits and Plates, French calf extra—Saint-Non, 
Voy: awe Pittoresque de Naples et Sicile, 5 vols.—Voltaire. (Euvres, 
66 vols. half morocco, uncut—Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews— 





Alison’s Europe, 19 vols, —Rogers’s Italy and Poems, 2 vols. with 
Engravings after Turner and Stothard—Euripidis Tragedim, Gr. et 
Li at. ex nova Recognitione A. Matthia, 3 vols. large paper (only eleven 
copies printed), red morocco- -Johus n’s Works and Life, 15 vols., the 





Oxford E dition, on large paper—Houbraken’s Heads, brilliant impres- 
sions, on large paper ; 
RAFAELE, LOGGIE DEL VATICANO; 
ane nous raettet of the 
GREEK and LAT CL: CS (many on large paper); 
Valuable W nae on British India and the East ; 
Dictionaries and Grammars; 
And other important Publications in all Classes of Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by ost, 


on receipt of four stamps. 





A Valuable Collection of Chinese and Battersea Enamels; 
Valuable Greek Lace; Vid French and English Fans; Dresden, 
Vienna, and other Ola China; Early German Halberts, é&c., 
sent from the Continent. 

MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary IGtRON. and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
4 ae a ee IN = their House, No. 13, , Wellington- street, 
Stra W.C DAY, June 23, at_1 o’clock precisely, a 
Valuable COLLECTION of OLD VIENNA, DRESD EN, BERLIN, 
and ORIENTAL CHINA—a few rare Specimens of Wedgwood Ware 
—Gold Enamelled Snuff- Boxes and Items of Bijouterie—an interestin 
Collection of Old French and English Fans—Greek Lace—a Crysta! 
Vase of great rarity—Specimens of Agate and Cornelian; together 
with a varied assemblage of Cloisonné Enamels in Vases, Incense- 
Leeper Plaques, &c., and curious Early German Halberts, dated 
1609 and 1610. 


May be viewed the day prior to and secre of the Sale, and Cata- 
logues had ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


The Valuable Library of the late Rev. GUY BRYAN, M.A. 
F.S.A., Rector of Woodham Walter. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL oe mn — analy House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. FRIDAY, June 24, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the VA LUABLE L ibn ARY of the late Rev. GUY BRY AN, 
F.S.A., Rector of Woodham Walter; comprising Early Ens glish 
Bibles and Liturgies—W yclitfe de V irtutibus et Vitiis, manuscript of 
the fourteenth century. on vellum; and other Writings of Wycliffe, 
Bale, Becon, Barnes, Frith, Tynds ale, and other early Reformers— 
Works of the Puritan Divines—standard English Theology—Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and Pcems, all first editions—Auto- 
graph of John’ Bunyan—Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chronicles, printed 
at the Hafod Press—Foxe’s Book of Martyrs—Glover’s Ordinary of Arms 
augmented, manuscript on vellum, in 2 vols. folio, and numerous other 
Genealogical and Heraldic Works—Hutchins’s Dorset, new edition— 
Morant’s Essex, 2 vols., and other Topographical W ritings—Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles, the Shakspeare edition, 2 vols.— Publications of the 
Calvin, Camden, Parker, and other Societies—/ Archreologia, 41 vols., 
and other Publications of the Society of Antiquaries—Stow’s Annales, 
Queen Elizabeth’s copy, on large paper, probably — nume- 
rous other Standard Works in all Classes of Literatur 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 











An Important Assemblage of Engravings and Drawings, includ- 
ing the Collection of the late W. ILLIAM ROSCOE, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


GoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Froperty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on Shy meni the 28th June, 1870, and following Day, 
+ . recisely, a Import ant Assemblage of ENGRAVINGS and 
INGs, iaaleding the Collection of the late WM. ROSCOE, 
9 ., comprising fine Specimens of the different Schools, Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Topographical Prints illustrative of London—Spe- 
cimens of Rembrandt, Diirer, and Hollar; to which are added, a 
Magnificent Collection’ of the Etchings of Anthony Waterloo, formed 
by a well-known Amateur—a fine Series of the Publications of the 
Arundel Society—some Important Drawings by the Old Masters, Books 
of Prints, &c. &. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Libraries of the late R. R. PARRY MEALEY, Esq., and of 
other Collectors. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY,WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


\_ of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on MONDAY, June 27, and Four Followin Days, at 1 o *elock Tre- 
cisely, the valuable LIBRARIES of the late R. R. PARRY MEAL LY, 
Esq., and of other Collectors ; comprising many of the best Standard 
Works in English Literature, Theology and Classics, fine Books of 
Prints, rare French and Italian Books, Persian and Turkish Manu- 
scripts, and various productions in English and Foreign Languages. 
On view two days previous. 


The Fifth Portion of the very Valuable and Extensive Library 
of the Rev. THOMAS CORSER. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
2 of Literary Property. and Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., the FIRST WEEK in JU ULY, the FIFTH PORTION 
of the’ Valuable and a oe LIBRARY, formed by the Rev. 
THOMAS CORSER, M.A. F.S.A.,of STAND RECTORY, A. Man- 
chester ; pomprising * a Continuation of the important Series of Early 
English Poet Old i oks, Gar- 
lands, Early Typograp! ny Black Letter Divinity, Books of Emblems, 
Illuminated and other Manuscripts, and numerous Scarce and Curious 
Works of all Classes of Literature. 

Catalogues of this important Portion are nearly ready. 


The exceedingly Choice and Valuable Library of ROBERT 
ROUPELL, Esq. Q.C. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 











\)_ of Literary Pr ty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL b og : their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, DURING THE “MONTH OF’ JULY. <p Reg ko 


choice and valuable LIBRARY of ROBERT ROUPEL 
the whole in beautiful condition, aud chiefly in aabecady ‘tosled 
morocco by the best French binders. 

Further notice of this important Sale will be duly given. 


The Valuable and very Choice Library of the late Sir JOHN 
SIMEON, Bart., M.P 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property and Works of Art, beg to pospumne that 
they have received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at_their 
House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, EARLY in the NINSUING 
SEASON, the valuable and exceedingly choice LIBRARY of the late 
Sir JOHN SIMEO ON, Bart., M.P.; comprising rare Romances of 
Chivalry, Belles- Lettres, &c., in beautiful French morocco and other 
bindings, and in the choicest condition. 
Further 1 notice v will | be duly given. 





The Valuable Library, the Property of a Gentleman, removed 
rom Waverley Abbey, Farnham. 
\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street. St. James eeinere, on TUESDAY, 
June 21, at 1 precisely, the VALUABLE aE ARY, removed from 
w averle Abbey, Farnham, comprising Cam ells Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors and Chief Justices, 9 vols.—Dods Bee *s Annual Register, #9 
vols. —Biographie Le ae avec le Supplément, 83 vols.—Valpy’s 
Delphin and Variorum Classics. a complete set, 154 vols —Dryden's 
Works, edited by Sir Walter Scott, 18 vols.—Grote’s History of Grecce, 
: vols.—Swift’s Works, edited by Sir W alter Scott, 19 vols.—Galerie 
Regal de Dresde, Publié par Haufstaeng), 2 vols. complete—Wy. att’s 
Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols.—Waring’s Master- 
ieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture, 3 vols.—Nash’s Mansions of 
england, 3 vols.—Roberts’s Views in the Holy Land, Syria, Egypt, 
Nubia, 4 vols. ., &e. Also, a few Engravinge. 
May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 
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The Works of the late DANIEL MACLISE, B.A. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
June 24, and Following Day, by order of the Executors, the remaining 
WORKS of that distinguished artist, DANIEL MACLISE, R.A., 
deceased; including the Earls of Desmond and Ormond, the chef- 
d’ceuvre DOW being ——— 3 in the Royal Academy—The e Last Sleep of 
Dunean, an im apts t work, recently exhibited at the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition—Machet and ‘the Wite' ‘0 
rous other Pictures and Sketches in Oils, Copies of Old 
Cartoons, numerous Sketches in Water - Colours, 
Engravings, Costumes, Three fine Suits of Armour, and other artistic 
accessories. 
= May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Baron’s Hall, by D. Maclise, R.A. 


1 ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice that they will SELL by Ameren, 
at their Great Rooms, oe -street, St. James’ ~yy on SATUR 
DAY, June 25, at 3 precisel; ye aby by order of the Cou t of Ghoneees, the 
celebrated chef-d’ceuvre of RY CHRISTMAS. in the BARON’S 
HALL, by D. Maclise, R.A., nl a the a of the late Ben- 
jamin Gibbons, = , of Athol House, Edgbas 
May be viewed three days pees 


The Collection of Pictures formed by LADY STEPNEY, the 
Property of the late ADMIRAL MANNERS. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
5\ respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James peeqeate, ¢ mn MO AY, 
= 27, at ut 1 precisely, the COLLECTION of PIC URES formed by 
ADY STEPNEY about forty years ago, consisting of about Sixty 
pm Cabinet Works by Gi Guido, Correggio, 
Titian, Berroccio, Velasquez, Palma, Greuse, &c. 











Valuable Books, including the Library of an Antiquary, &c. Just published, royal 4to. ornamental cloth, 1. 168. 
MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL | EX GLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. Forty-five 


by AUCTION. at their House, 47, Leicester-square, Views and Plans of recently-erected Mansions, Private Resi- 

BRE at insel he a Tuan tion | Ste iee admin betel cele ite eh me 
ne ing the ARY of an remove a! each, and a Practica reatise on House- in 

from Warwickshire, &c.; 5 jgomprising, among other Books, Dugdale's | By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford. - 


Antiquities of Warwickshire. original edition ; ditto, second edition, 

by Thomas, 2 vols. fine copy—Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols.—Hunter’s | 

Routh Yorkshire. 2 vols. me we ak History of the Croke 
+ 2 vols. 


Oxford and London: James Pareerd Co, 
Handsomely bound, 7¢. 6d. 


K EN TT’ § PO E M S&. 
For laudatory notices in 


v4 Atheneum, Examiner, Daily Tele- 
graph, Daily emt: ¢., apply to the Publisher. 
arlton Tucker, 21, Northumberiand- street. 


Cloth, 38. 
JORD, ISLE, AND TOR. 


“Tt deserves. a er This book we have so long uncon- 
scious] been in search of.”. 

conn Sp the dec ecided vanl im Ol 
of style, an eness 0' ee Soleo 

“ A very delightful little book.” —Glob: a =. 


Charlton Tucker, 21, Suthanbetntatend, 


Beautifully bound, with Frontispiece, 2s. 


ISTLETOE GRANGE. 


For notices in Atheneum, Morning Post, Telegraph, Sun, &c., 
apply to the Publisher. 
Charlton Tucker, 21, Northumberland-street. 


(OLD. By Joun Tuomas Buicat, F.S.A., &c.— 

One Volume Octavo, one hundred and seven pages, price to 
Subscribers each copy One Pound to be paid to the Author before the 
thirtieth day of the month of June, a.p. 1870, for which a receipt will 
be sent by return of post, the Book to be forwarded to each Subscriber 





Catalogues are preparing. 





Theological and Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of 
y A. rd Rev. T. VOWLER SHORT, late Bishop of St. 
saph, &c. 


f{ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
prvCtion, a their pense, 47, Leicester-squa' | 
say 2 and F. ng Days, a Collection ‘of MiB. 
PoOVeaL an MISCELLANED Ss BO OKS, including the LI- 
= ~% of the e Right Rey. T. VOWLER SHORT, late Bishop of 
saph, &¢. 








Catalogues are preparing. 





Musical Copyrights of the late Mr. ADDISON, and other 
Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
7 tae Doren. at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 

ORT: he Remaining Portion of the STOCK oPMUSE: 
CAL COPYRIGHTS of the late Mr. R. ADDISON, without reserve 
close Executorship Accounts ; comprising Copyright Works and 
Standard Editions of Operas, Oratorios. &. of a importance ; also | 

other vw Properties, including the Works of various Modern Com- 
posers, 


c, 
Catalogues are preparing. 








The Collection 3 Coins, Antique and Cinque Cento Gems of the 
late SIR JAMES VALLENTIN. 


h ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will = a avcrrey’ 
at their Great aioome King-street, St. Jam n TUES- 
DAY, June 28 eeaiea the COLLECTION “St ANTIQUITIES 
of SIR JAMES. VA LE , deceased, late Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, comprising kg oo" English, and other Coins and 
Medals, Antique and Cinque Cento Camei and _ Intaglie, and a Suit of 
embossed Silver Armour, found at Avignon; also a small Collection of 
Antiquities, formed by W. Whincopp, Esq. , comprising ancient British, 
Roman, Anglo-S: og and Medieval Jewellery, &c., ana the Signet 
King of Edward the Black Prince, discovered at Monte de Marsan, 
town in the department of the Landes, on the grand route leading from 
France into Spain. 
May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Books in General Literature. 


\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL br AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MONDA y, 
June 20, and Three Following Days, at 1 ealock a COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in General Literature, including the Libraries of Two Clergy- 
men; comprising Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols.—Tanner’s Notitia 
Mon: astica— Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 8 vols.—Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology, 63 vols —Owen’s Works, 28 vols. — Penny 
Cyclopedia, 29 vols.—Alison’s ig 20 vols.—Strickland’s Queens, 
12 vols.—Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3 vols.—Surtees’ Society's 
Publications, 11 vols.—Parker Society’ 's Publications, 50 vols.—Bacon’s 
Works, by Montagu, 17 vols.—Nichol’s Library Edition of the Poets, 
48 vols.—Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols.—Knight's Portrait 
Gallery, 7 vols.—Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 52 vols.—Johnson’s Poets, 
60 vols.—and other Standard Works. 

o be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Law Books. 


WESSBS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, chancery Anke W.C., on THURSDAY, 
June 23, the MODERN LA W LIBRARY of a *Country Solicitor, 
deceased, and a Portion of the Library of a retired Queen’s Counsel, 
comprising a Complete Set of the New Law Reports in all the Courts— 
Weekly Reporter—Law Times Reports—Daniell’s Chancery Practice, 
last edition—an excellent selection of the most recent Modern Text 
Books—and a series of the Reports in the Courts of Chancery, Bank- 
ruptcy, and Exchequer, all in good condition. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








5, 1 Auction on June 24, 1870, of in the course of this Year Thousand Eight Hundred Seventy. 
N EDALS and COINS, under the Direction of 
A D. aoe at AMSTERDAM, of the precious CABI- 
d MEDALS and NUMISMATIC BOOK = 
W. JAMIESON, English Minister re. ster $ 
. L. FEYENS, Lawyer. at Leeuwarden ; ;T.D.L ~ eats Aioabes® 
dam, and P, F. VAN DER WALLEN, at Krali a 

This Auction, NG: me 3.540 Numbers, will take place from June 
24th till July 7th, 

The Catalogue aniibated by G. Turop. Bom, Bookseller, Kalver- 

straat, E. 10, at Amsterdam. Demands prepaid. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOK ON HEALTH. 
128 pp. 21 Illustrations, cloth, price 6d. 
Or with TEACHERS’ AID and QUESTIONS, pp. 192, price 9d. 
HE BODY and ITS HEALTH. By E. D. 


MAPOTHER, M.D., Professor, Royal Col. Surgeons. 4th Edi- 
tion. 20th Thousand. 


“Comprehensive, terse, lucid, and well illustrated.”—Ath 
Dublin: Falconer. London : Simpkin & Co. 











THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS. 
In paper cover, price 1s., by post 13 stamps, 


CHARLES DICKENS: 


A MEMOIR. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 
Grorce RovtLepGEe & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





This Day is Published, 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH TO 


A NARRATIVE AND A DIARY. 


By J. C. PARKINSON, 
Author of ‘Places and People,’ &c. 
In 8vo. with Portraits, Map, and other Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


INDIA: 


Witi1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Rare and Curious Books, from a very Celebrated Library. 


MESSE. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
SATURDAY, June 18, and Four Following Days (Sunday excepted), 
a valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, being the Duplicates and Surp 
Copies from a very celebrated Library ; comprising Works in History, 
Biograpby and Genealogy — — Spanish Chronicles—important Works 
relating to America—Early Voyages and Travels, &c. — Philological 
Works, scarce dialects ; many of the volumes contain the autographs of 
celebrated personages — Ks are Early English Literature: Arthur of 
Lytell Bretagne, Dialogues of the Creatures Moralized, Fabyan’s Chro- 
nicie, Florio’s Second Fruites, 1591—Foxe’s Martyrs, first edition—The 
Four Sonnes of — 1554—-Hawes’s Pastime of Plesure—Tyndale’s 
New Testament, -. 
Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 





Music and Instruments.—June Sale. 


V ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
Bi AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
SATURDAY, June 25, a oO LECTION of “MUSIC in all Classes, 
mumerous Full and Vocal Scores, Concerted Music, &c.; also Wie 
INSTRUMENTS, modern Pianofortes and Harmo: oniums, Vio! 
Violoncellos, Wind Instruments. 
Instruments for this Sale can be received until the 15th. 





Collection of Books and Pamphlets, wholly relating to America. 
[ ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


hy AUCTION, at ee House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 

MONDSY, ie 27, and Five Following Days, a, Scarce and Cu rious 

OOLLBCTLO BOOKS and PAM HLETS, wholly relating to the 

History and tadkarere of America: Rev oyages and iggy he mg 
a, Cortes, De Bry, Frobisher, Hakluyt, Hernandez, Hulsit 

* &c.—an extr: aordinary collection of the Works of Dr. Gotle, 

soa Samuel Mather—Orations —Funeral and Ordination Ser- 








Just Published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 
THE WARS OF SUCCESSION OF PORTUGAL AND 


SPAIN, 
From 1826 to 1840. 


With RESUME of the POLITICAL HISTORY of PORTUGAL and SPAIN to the PRESENT TIME. 


By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, F.R.G.S., 
Cor. Mem. Univ. Chile ; Ethno. Soes. London, New York, &c. 


London: Epwarp StanFrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Just Publishing, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY TO ROME AND BACK, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ‘THE OPENING OF THE 
ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, 
And Glances at Milan, Florence, Naples, Pompeii, and Venice. 
By WILLIAM EVILL. 
London : EpwarpD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





mons, and any cartoes pieces illustrative of hen hy and Local 
History ; al Se Macklin’s splendid edition of the Bible, il ustrated with 
nearly 10,000 engravings and about 1,100 drawings and 

mouuted, and bound in 63 folio volumes—Granger’s Biographical His- 


tory of England, il 7 ated with upwards of 2,000 Portraits, mounted 
in 18 folio volumes, & 
Cats segues sent on receipt of six stamps. 





The most extensively Illustrated Copy of the Holy Bible ever 
formed, and an Illustrated Granger. 


WN ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
SATURDAY, July 2, at 3, MAC ha 8 splendid EDITION of’ the 
BIBLE, illustrated with name Ten Thousand Engravings of every 
School and Style, and about Eleven Hundred Drawings and Photo- 
graphs, together with Three Hundred and Sixty Specimen-Leaves of 
various Editions of the Holy Scriptures, the whole carefully arranged 
and haudsomely bound in 63 folio volumes; also Granger's Biographi- 
cal History of England, large paper, folio edition, illustrated with 
upwards of 2,200 Portraits by Eminent Artists, the whole neatly 

mounted, and bound in 18 large folio volumes, 





Now Ready, price 5s. 


SETTING 


A POEM, IN SEVEN BOOKS. 
By JAMES HURNARD. 


To names of men of permanent renown, 


TH E SU N: 


“An English poem, unlike any other, 
Written at various times, in various moods, To spots associated with great events, 
Touching on many human interests, And scenes whose beauty will for ever charm.” 
Linked to events of deathless history, Book VII. 


London: F, Bowyrr Kirto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C, 
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THE SE SECOND EDITION of BLACKWOOD’S 
ZINE ATR, wilt ke publahed ou MONDAY. 
AgTICKE oo LOTHEATE wi Edinburgh h and London ; to be had of 








NCIENT STAINED GLASS.—The BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK, “. or by post, 5d. contains View and Plan 
of 4 Residence, Kenwood bout Highgate—Archi- 
tecture and Legislation—Great Prizes for ‘ArteWorkmen Chemistry of 
Potable Water—Filtration of Sewage, &c. 
1, York-street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








On Monday, the 20th inst., 
HE HOLIDAY NUMBER 


or 
LONDON SOCIETY. 
Illustrated by J. D. Watson, Francis Walker, a Brunton, 
and Lionel Henley. Price One Shilling 
Contents. 

A TALE of the SCARBOROUGH SEASON. 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 
MARGATE, RAMSGATE, and BROADSTAIRS. 
A THIRD-CLASS TICKET DUE NORTH, AND WHAT CAME 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 

EXCURSION TRAINS. 

BOARDING-HOUSES. 

WHO WOULD NOT BE A LANDSCAPE PAINTER? 

WOODLAND STUDIES. 

ANDORRA and the TAPIS VERT. 

A WEEK in BELGIUM. 

HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT A MAID. By an Anti-Bandbox 
Gentlewoman. 


OUT of HARNESS. 
Office: 217, Piccadilly, W- 





Just published, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 10d. 


HE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR for 1870-1. 
Printed and published for the University by Edward Ravenscroft, 
India Buildings, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, price 7s. cloth, 
HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, Vou. VI. 
On the lst of June was published, 24 pages 8yo. price 6d. 
No. 73 of the ENTOMOLOGIST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, commencing a New Volume. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Volume I. of 


H E GFA P HIG 


eady Ju 
be had of any. Bookseller <a = ‘all the principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingd 
Cloth boards, gilt edges, 208. 
Extra cloth, full gilt, and gilt edges, 21s. 

The Proprietors can state with confidence that there has never 
pe been published a work containing such a variety of Fine 
En 8, by so eminent a staff of Artists, as is collected in this 
Volume,  whiats will be found to be always interesting as a Drawing- 
room Table Book. 

THE GRAPHIC is also published weekly, price 6d. unstamped, and 
—— stamped ; and in Parts of five numbers, bound in a handsome cover, 
price 2s. 

Cases for binding the Volume can be obtained: price, cloth gilt, 38. ; 
extra cloth, full gilt, 4s. 

Office, 19, Strand, W.C. 


[HE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 
Wiast. 
(HESS. 
((ROQUET. 








Monthly, 6d. 
W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 7#. 


ORA LUCANE: a Biography of Saint Luke, 
Descriptive and Literary. By H. SAMUEL BAYNES. 
Companion to all Lives of St. Paul. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, 
IAMILY RECORDS of the BRUCES and the 
CUMYNS. 
With an Historical Introduction and Asoentiz from Authentic 
Public and Private Documen 
By M. E. CUMMING BRUCE. 
In1l eke 4to. with Engravings, price 2l. 10s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 
OET H E’S > A FS. ®. 
Translated into Bagi Verse by THEODORE MARTIN. 


Feap. 8yvo. price 3 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








In the Press, 


N INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 

ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Behools. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOL- 

SON, M.D., D.Se., F.R.S.E., F.¢ Lecturer on Natural History, 

and Vice-President of the Gasiegiont "Society of Edinburgh. In crown 
8yo. bes © numerous Engravings. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Stu- 


dents. Vol. I. Invertebrate Animals, price 7s. 6d. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
OURIST’S TRAVELLING MAPS. 


In cloth Cases with Reference Index. 





| NORTH & SOUTH ITALY, 
D ) BELGIUM a the TER: 





ee eaone 


IRELAND. se 

BASIN of MEDITERRA. 
0 - 

NEAN. 4 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, —_ 
37, Paternoster-row, London 


enon wl 
AAAoag o™ 








THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. post Svo. price 21s. 


THE LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION: 
A ROMANCE OF THE LEVANT. 


By FRANK P. WORTH. 
London: ErrincHamM Witson, Royal Exchange. 





This Day is Published, crown Svo. cloth boards, price 6s., by post, 6s. 6d. 


EARLY SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


By JAMES WHITESIDE, 
(Now Lorp Curer JustTIcE oF IRELAND.) 


Edited, with NOTES, by WILLIAM DWYER FERGUSON, LL.D. 


Dublin: Hopcrs, Foster & Co. 
Publishers to the University. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN & Co. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for July, is ready this 


day, Price One Shilling. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Personal 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GEORGE HODDER, Author of ‘Sketches of Life and Character.’ Svo. 16s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 8vo. 12s. [Ready this day. 
MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, | The BATTLE- FIELDS of PARAGUAY. 


Bart., of Ulbster. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Great By Captain R. F. Author of ‘A Mission to Dahomé,” 
Metropolis,’ ‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,’ &c. 8yo. with -_ Highlands of Brazil, "he. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 
ortrait, 168. 


The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, in all Countries and 


Times, especially in England and France. By ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Jouy Bratxre, Author 


of ‘The Old Times and the New.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Ready this day. 


The RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By J. Ewine Rircum, 


Author of ‘The Night Side of London,’ &c. 8vo. 12s. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author of ‘George Geith,’ 


* City and Suburb,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ &c, In 3 vols. (This rg 
NEW NOVEL by tke AUTHOR of ‘OLIVE VARCOE.’ 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON. By the Author of ‘Olive Varcoe,’ 


‘Simple as a Dove,’ ‘Beneath the Wheels,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gorpon Smyruizs. In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NEW NOVEL by “‘the JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.”’ 


The BANE of a LIFE. By Tuomas Wricur (the Journeyman Engi- 


neer). A Novel, in 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


‘To the reading public themselves our advice is to get ‘The Bane of a Life,’ and read it. There is a freshness about the book 
which will delight all but the jaded seekers of sensation. It is about as exactly the antithesis of ‘ Lothair’ as it could possibly be. 
A novel without a lord or a millionaire, with no attempt at epigram or brilliancy, with no hairbreadth escapes, no moving acci- 
dents by flood or field, but only a quiet, careful, painstaking picture of the common life of the common millions, is something 
new to the novel- reading world. Such a book is not without its absorbing interest. It does not thrill us, but it charms and 
satisfies us. It succeeds in giving us a living human interest in the humble people to whom it introduces us; it tells us more 
than we knew before of their trials and temptations, their joys and triumphs; it makes us feel that love and ambition are the 
same in every sphere, and human nature in all classes is human nature still ; ‘and as to do this was the author's object, we may 
assure him that he has fully succeeded in it.”— Observer. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author of ‘Found Dead,’ 


*A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. In 2 vols. 


A FOOL'S PARADISE: 


‘Strange Work,’ &c. 3 vols. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,’ 


‘Mabel’s Progress,’ &c. (From All the Year Round). In 3 vols. 


MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author of a ‘Golden 


a Novel. 


By Tuomas Arcuer, Author of 


Heart,’ ‘The Lost Link,’ &c. In 8 vols. [Just ready. 
HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Miss Exizasern P. 
RAMSAY, In 8 vols. [Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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CHEAP AND GOOD BOOKS 
ON SALE by REEVES & TURNER, 


196, STRAND, W.C., and (LAW DEPARTMENT), 
100, CHANCERY - LANE, W.C. 


All new in cloth, as published. 





ANDEBSOES (J. C.) The ROMAN CITY of URICONIUM at 
WROXETER, with many beautiful Illustrations by the Author, 
small 8vo. (1867). 4s. 6d. 
aTEINOON S (T. W.) TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the UPPER 
gad 10 e +g Seen, &c., Map and many Woodcuts, royal oe gg 
a , 1860) 


(pul 

ae oe yy is er. Edward) MEMOIRS, by Birks, 2 e.. ae. 
ub. at 

BULWERS (Sir H. Lytton) HISTORICAL CHARACTERS (Talley- 
| , Cobbett, Mackintosh, Canning), 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. = a 


BURKE'S PEERAGE aaa BARONETAGE, very thick — 8yo. 
1867, 128. 6d. ; ditto, 1868. 68. 6d. 

CAMPBELL’ Ss (Dr. John) LIFE iy LABOURS, by Persson and 
Brown, 8vo. cloth (pub. at 10s. 6d.) 28. 6d. 

CARLYLE’S (Thomas) HISTORY of FRIEDRICH ITI. of PRUSSIA, 
called Frederick the Great, 6 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 61. 68., 1859, aor 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne, with fine Engravings 
en is. po Manners, Amusements, &c., 2 vols. a 

ju 
cave SS COMMENTARIES on the PSALMS, 8 vols. 8vo. (pub. 1s * 


CAMPBELLS (Lieut.-Col.) EXCURSIONS and FIELD SPORTS ‘in 
fay egg numerous Plates, some coloured, 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 

DALLAS’S (E. 8.) GAY cata Essays on Criticism, &c., 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth (pub. 24s., 1866 68. 6d. 

DARLING'S (James) CY CLOPESDIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA, Por vols., 
—_ oat Index to Authors, second Index to Subjects, over 


5,000 pp. (1854). 
DAVIDSON’S (Samuel) aS to the NEW TESTA. 
MEN c., 3 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 22. 28.) 4s. 6d. 
ERASMUS in PRAISE of FOLLY, translated into meatich by 
ishop Kennett, reprinted in a me style upon superfine pape: 

with the 48 curious copper Cuts by Hans Holbein, 12mo. Tait 
bound, gilt top, (pub. at 6s., 1870). 
eg Tsp : (F. W.) ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE oata- 
f the Collection of ANTIQUE SILVER PLATE, formed 
i car Eaadebonecat, small 4to. (1869). 6s. 6d. 
Only 100 copies printed at the owner’s expense. It contains 21 Plates, 
comprising 114 Figures. 
a (David) LIFE, by Percy Fitzgerald, 2 vols. *, A a 
ort 
GOETHE’S FAUSTUS, the Second Part translated by James ‘Roster, 
LL.D., thick post 8vo. (1864). 
GRANT'S (Mrs., of Laggan,) LETTERS from the MOUNT! AINS, 
2 vols.—LIFE and CRSERSPOSDERCE, 3 vols., Edited a her 
Son, J. P. Grant, —5 vols. post 8vo. (1845). 8. 6d. 


oe, — FRANCE UNDER LOUIS-PHILIPPE, from 18-7, 


Dito, "EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. JAMES in 1840, small aa 

ub. at 68. 

HARGROVE’S (E.) ANECDOTES of ARCHERY, from the Barlicet 
Ages to 1791, with Glossary, Life of Robin Hood, &., 6 ee a 


HAZLITT’S (Wm.) MEMOIRS, with ee from his Correspon- 
dence, by W. C. Hazlitt, 2 vols, 8vo. (1867 4s. 6d. 
HOLBEIN (Hans, Eointer, of Augsburg,) SOME ACCOUNT of his 

LIFE and WORK <4 N. Wornum, with Inventory, and Cata- 
logue of some of his Pictures and Drawings, Sagi fg x and 
other Illustrations, small folio, (pub. at 11. 118. 6d., 1867). 128. 6d. 
HONIGBERGER’S (Dr.) THIRTY-FIVE YEARS in the mage, with 
by mag in nine Languages, Portrait and many Plates, 2 vols, i in 
8vo. (1852). 
HUGHES’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, in continnation of Hume and 
Smollett, 1760—1837, 7 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 32. 138. 6d., 1855). 188. 
KOHL'S (J. G.) TRAVELS in CANADA, and rnc ew — and 
Pennsylvania Counties, 2 vols. in 1, post 8vo. (pub. at 168.) 
KAYE’S fe: * LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of HENRY “Sr. 
GEORGE TUCKER, 8vo. (1854). 28. = 
—— MEMORIALS of INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 8vo. (1853). 
Rarys (Bishop) NINE CHARGES to the me of LINCOLN, 
h some other Works, 8vo. (pub. at 10s. 28. 6d. 
sone w SERMONS and ADDRESSES = VARIOUS OCCASIONS, 
Edited by his Son, 8vo. (pub. at 16s. 28. 6d. 
LATHAM’S (R. G.) ELEMENTS - COMPARATIVE 1 
LOGY, thick 8vo. (pub. at 218., 1863). 68. 6d. 
LEWIN’S ke ) HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS in Great aie 
and Ireland, 8vo. 
MESMERISM.—FACTS in MESMERISM, with Reasons for a Oe 
passionate Inquiry into it, by the Rev. C. H. Townsend, 8v we 1844. 


38. 6d. 
—— NOTES and STUDIES on ANIMAL MAGNETISM ws 
SPIRITUALISM, by Dr. John Ashburner, 8vo. (1867). 
NELSON’S (Admiral Lord) LIFE, by T. J. yg with Portrats, 
lan, and Fac-similes, 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 1849). 
NICHOLAS (Sir HARRIS), HISTORIC PEERAGE of ENGLAND, 
and Continued by W. Courthorpe, thick 8vo. (pub. —— 


7.) 
NIEBUHR’ S (R. G.) LECTURES on ROMAN HISTORY, -y” 
by Chepmell and Demmler, 3 vols. 12mo. (pub. at 168. 1855.) 4s. 
NUMISMATA.—A MANUAL of ROMAN COINS, from the Parties 
Period to the Extinction of the Empire, 21 Plates, containing up- 
wards of 130 double Figures, 8vo. (privately printed, 1865). 58. 
PERRY’S HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from _the 
ane of Elizabeth to the Present Time, 3 vols. 8vo. (pub. at te. 


168. 
POISSON'S ‘S TREATISE on NECMARIOR, Translated, &c. by 
H. Harte, 2 vols. wy vo. (184 5s. 6d. 
SCROPE'’S (G. P.) The GEOLOG oY and EXTINCT roscamees of 
CENTRAL Fiance: neg —, Views, Maps, and Pano- 
ramic Sketches), (pub. ‘at 30; 8.) 68. 6d. 
SILLIMAN’S (Professor, of Yale ‘Colle, U.S.A.) LIFE, from MSS., 
a and Diaries, by G. B. Fisher, 2 vols. small 8yo. 


. 6d. 
sourney (Roseeh, SELECTIONS from te Jaeeas, edited 
by Warter, 4 vols. crown 8vo. (pub. 856.) 68. 
arinisoai. PHILOSOPHY, Suniel on Aa bul of the late 

8. T. Coleridge, by Green, 2 vols. 8vo. (1865). 78. 6d. 
STEINMETZ" S (ANDREW) ROMANCE of DUELLING, in all 
Times and Countries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. (1868). "6s. 
a. S (ISAAC) The FAMILY PEN, Memorials of the Taylors 
Ongar, 2 vols. 12mo. (1867). 5a. 
THOMS (W. J.), EARLY ENGLISH snoes ROMARORA, Saas. 
crown 8vo. half bound Roxburghe style 
TIMBS’S (JOHN) LONDON and WESTMINSTER, City -. Suber, 
Strange Events, Characteristics, and Changes of Metropolitan = fe, 
2 vols. post 8vo. (1868). 


Books PURCHASED in any quantity. 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS free for One Stamp. 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, London, W.C. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 16s. cloth, 
GNATIUS LOYOLA andthe EARLY JESUITS. 
By STEWART ROSE. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, Vot. I. in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
(To be completed in One more VotumeE,) 


IXED EDUCATION 


IN IRELAND: the 


Confessions of a Queen’s Collegian. By F. H. O’DONNELL, 


M.A. Vol. I. The Faculty of Arts. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
STAFF COLLEGE ESSAYS. By Lieut. Evetyn 


BARING, Royal Artillery. 


Contents. 
Changes in oe od of War from 1792 to 1815. 


Campaign of U 


—Comments on the Cam 


Operations in Poland, December lst to oe ie — Comments 


on the Campaign. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Third Edition, in 8vo. price Sixpence, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL; Inaugural Address read 
at the Public Re-opening of this School, Oct. eX 1869, b: 
D. Lit. Fell Lond. ~~ FES 


WEYMOUTH, 


w of Univ. Coll. 


lo 
(Published by request of the Governors and the Meeting. a 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
THE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as ougtte- 


able to Moral, Mental, and Social Science. By CHARLES 


RAY. 


WORKS by the SAME AUTHOR, 
On FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES, 


price 5s. 


EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFEC- 
TIONS, Third Edition, price 38. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of MAN: a Bird’s-eye View of the 
Wide and Fertile Field of ANTHROPOLOGY, 1s. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ATRONYMICA CORNU-BRITANNICA ; or, 


the Etymol 


of Cornish Surnames. By RICHARD STE. 


PHEN CHARNOCK, Ph.Dr. F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 
London : langmens, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMY HERBERT.’ 
On Monday, the 27th instant, in feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 
HOUGHTS FOR THE AGE. By the Author 
of ‘ Amy Herbert,’ ‘ Passing Thoughts on Reldion,’ &e. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





On Thursday next, in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


as STUDENT’S MANUAL of IRISH HIS- 


ORY. By M, F. CUSACK. Uniform with Dr. Cooke Taylor’s 
Student's Manuals of Ancient and Modern History. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Fourth Edition, enlarged, in 12mo. price 2s. 


f Nee MASTERY SERIES, FRENCH. By 
nga ROMAS PRENDERGAST, Author of ‘The Mastery of Lan- 


* * ayo ts an Exact method, differing in essentials from all others. 
The Preface explains to beginners how they ma: sees the treachery 


of the memory and how they may teach themselves to 


speak IDIOMATI- 


caLLy. This method is found effectual for all languages, whether 
ancient or modern, and equally suited for all ages and all classes. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
LGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and FROBLEMS 


with ELLIPTICAL SOLUTIONS, framed so as to 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


ENGLAND and WALES. 
THIRD EDITION, with Corrections and Additions, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALE 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S. and G.S., 
Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great Fatiaia, and Professor 
of Geology at the Royal School of Mines. 


This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and, nnn mounted in 
case, x into a cenvenient pocket size, making an excellent Travel- 
ling Map 

Scale, 12 miles to one inch ; size 36 inches by 42. 


Price, in sheets, 258.; mounted in case, 308.; on roller, varnished, 32s. 


FIFTH EDITION. 
Scale, 28 miles to an inch; size 18 inches by 14, 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


_ By SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B. &e., 
of the io 1 Sarvegs of Great Britain and 





Price, on one sheet, 5s.; mounted in case, 7s. 


BY AUTHORITY OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Published wie the superintendence of fy RODERICK L 
MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B. &. 

Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

The Map is the Gotncase One-inch Series, specially adapted, and 
coloured logically ; arranged in 110 Divisions, of which about 72 are 
published, and others are in pe ae Some of the Divisions are printed 
ona single sheet, size 27 inches by 40. Other Divisions are printed on 
two or four smaller sheets. 


Price of the large chaste, | ?. oe ond 4s. ; of the smaller, 
For full particulars of the ah precy Memoirs, and other Pub- 
lications of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, with Lndex- 
Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, showing the Published 


Sheets, see Stanford's Geological Survey Catalogue, per post on receipt 
of one stamp. 


LONDON. 
Scale, one inch to the mile; size 24 inches by 36, 
STANFORD'S NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP 
of LONDON and its ENVIRONS, 


Showing SUPERFICIAL DEPOSITS. 


Compl led by J. B. JORDAN, Esq., of the Mining Record Office, from 

be published Ma) wt Sg | Memoirs of the e Geological Survey of England 
d Wales, and he Maps and Memoir accom anzing ew 

of the Medical Ofcer of Privy Council, 1 i 1867,’ 

MYLNE, Esq. and W. WHITTAKER, 3sq. B. 


This Map also shows all the Ee and i the Principal 


Folded in cover, 5s. ; mounted on goth in case, 78. 6d. ; 
on rollers, varnished, 98. 


IRELAND. 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size 38 inches by 31, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF IRELAND. 
By JOSEPH BEETE JUKES, M.A. F.R.S., 
Late Director of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey of Treland. 


This Map is constructed on the basis of the Ordnance puany, 00 
——— Sa It also shows the Railways, Stations, at 








constant practice in the Simple Reasoning. usual! 4 required in the 


Solution of Problems with constant practice in the 


ementary Rules, 


the Simplification of Fractions and other Expressions, and in the Me- 
chanical Operations of Algebra generally; with an Appendix contain- 


ing Simple and General 


ethods, on one uniform plan, for resolvin 


Seen Expressions into their Elementary Fractions. By HUG 
McCOLL, late Mathematical Master at the College Communal, Bou- 


logne-sur-Mer. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In crown 8vo, with 13 Illustrations (6 coloured), price 10s. 6d. 


Ole We WORLDS THAN OURS: the Plurality 


searches. 
‘Saturn m2 its. Bontear — 


“A most interesting work ona 
very fascinating subject.” 
‘xaminer. 
“Ina book far more entertaining 
than any modern sods Mr. — 
tor has given us, am m- 
ber of other studies “ot worlds in 


erent from that of our own, a 
chapter of the highest interest on 
Mars, the miniature of our — 


Spectator. 
“* A book treating learned! re 
simply and intelligibly, of 
ey questions > A, mone 
laws of the universe of which the 
outside world has lately heard so 
much and understood so little, 
and written in such excellent —— 
lish that its literary merits 
nearly equal to its sclentific value. 
. The work differs from most of 
its class in being full of original 
matter, which though familiar to 
the astronomer, is quite new to the 
general reader. 


ifie Opin: 

“We can assure the — r that 
can find in this volume the 
latest information and much that 

is Ire sapacent and yoy ee rtant. The 
ae as to the constitu- 
tion nef the sidereal universe differ 
from those usually held, are clearly 





of i # Studied yy rm Light of Recent Scientific Re- 
CHARD ROCTOR, B.A. F.R.A.S 


. Author of 


expressed, and supported by strong 
arguments and cieinal = igs 
ble_ evidence. 

evidently considered this mations 
carefully. In the part of the book 
which relates to the solar r— 
useful information is more e- 
cially Cae? to the non-soient fic 
reader. ee, 


A new work from Mr. Proctor’s 
pen is bailed by all interested in 
the science of astronomy. Mr. 
Proctor’s subject is most interest- 
ing, and he has produced a very 
readable book, which will prove 

alike to and 








non-scientific readers. Specula- 
tions as to the conditions under 
which beings like ourselves would 
exist if inhabiting the planets 
have often been brought forward ; 
and Mr. Proctor has here treated 
the matter in the same careful an 
exhaustive manner which charac- 
terised his work on ‘Saturn and 
its System.’....We heartily recom- 
mend the perusal of this volume to 
every lover of the science of Astro- 
nomy. Unlike many scientific 
works, 2 tone of reverence towards 
the Creator of all things runs 
ya the book which is greatly 
to be —— 
onomical Lecturer. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paccmnccenasieg 





Price, on two sheets, 258. ; i a meen, 308. ; 
on roller, varnished, 3: 





CANADA. 


Scale, 25 miles to an inch ; on 8 sheets, size of each 24 inches by 21, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF CANADA 
And the ADJACENT REGIONS; 
Including Parts of other British Provinces and of the United States. 
By SIR W. E. LOGAN, F.R.S. &e.. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


The Geol of Canada is derived from the Results of the Canadian 
Geological Survey; that of the other British ng a ae from the 

awson, Professors James Robb, J. B. Jukes, and 
others ; while that of the United States is compiled under the autho- 
rity of Professor James Hall, from various sources mentioned in ‘ The 
Atlas of the Geology of Canada.’ 


Sheets, 31. 10s. ; mounted in case, or on roller, varnished, 51. 52 


INDIA. 


Scale, 25 miles to an inch ; size 80 inches by 68, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF INDIA. 


GENERAL SKETCH of the PHYSICAL and GEOLOGICAL 
FEATURES of BRITISH INDIA. 


By G. B. GREENOUGH, F.R.S. &c. 
With Tables of Indian Coal-Fields, Minerals, Fossils, &c. 
On nine sheets, price 31. 38. ; mr x75 in case, or on roller, varnished, 
. 48. 





In addition to the above, Geological Maps of the World, Europe 
British Isles, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, &c., are published 
and are always kept in stock. 





London: EpwarbD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing- 
cross, S.W. 


Agent by appointment for the Sale of the Geological Servey and 
% Ordnance Survey Publications and Admiralty Charts. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—_——_ 
At Every Bookseller’s, 


The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY, 


his FAMILY and FRIENDS. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 

1820. Including Details from _ Battle-field of ‘Galleden to that 
of Waterloo—The Social History, both of meanee and England 
di the b gy Period ofa the Great War, and the OoeuR pion 
ba he Allies ther with ~ Secret. Political History 
and Social Tite of thi untry from t! ae Comnmnenocmens a the 
Present Cent ay i by_the Tight Hon. the EARL OF 
MALMESBURY,G.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





SIR EDWARD CREASY’S NEW STORY, 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW, 


At EVERY LIBRARY. 





Next Week, 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de MIRA- 


MION: a —— of French Social Life at the Close of the 

Seventeenth Cent ury. From the French, by the Baroness DE 

ee and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. 
Wn 8vO. 





BOOKS to TAKE to the COUNTRY and 
SHA-SIDE. 
(Price 68. each, or post free 6s. 6d.) 


Miss Austen’s Emma. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
—— Pride and Prejudice. 
— —— Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s East Lynne. 
— The Channings. 
—— Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
— Lady Adelaide’s Oath. 
Breezie Langton. By Hawley Smart. 
The Initials ! 
Quits! 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s Too Strange not 


to be True. 
Ladybird. 
Anthony Trollope’s Three Clerks. 











Next Week, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


PETRONEL. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 


Price 5s., post free 5s. 4d. 


FRANCATELLIS MODERN COOK. 


Price 12s. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. First Series, price 58.; post free, 5¢. 3d. 
Rats, Snakes, Frogs, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 














BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. Second Series, st free, 5s. 3d. 
Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Weta hy , 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. Third Series, 2 vols. price 10s.; post free, 
108. 6d. Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, Salmon, Wild Duck, &e. 








WHAT to DO with the 


MUTTON. Price 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 9d. 


COLD 





THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 


Annie Jennings. Reprinted from the Dublin 
University Magazine. 
Sir Edward Creasy’s Old Love and the 


NEW. 3 vols. 


Jabez Oliphant. 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘New America,’ ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,’ &c. 
THIRD EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured 1 Illustrations, 30s. 
“Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not sales to interest but to please 
its readers, and it deserves to doso. Mr. Dixon brings before the 
eyes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, its a) its peavie, 
which is 80 novel and ae that it can scarcely 
attention.”—Saturday Revi 
* We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a 
fresh and original manner. He has done his best to see with his own 
eyes the vast country which he describes, and he has been able to lay 
before general readers such a picture of Russia and the Russian people 
as —_ fail to interest them.”—A 
eartily ‘commend these — to all who wish either for 
instruction or relaxation.” 
* Mr. Dixon is delightfully readable. * Free Russia’ has afforded us 
a great deal of pleasure. It is the best work of its clever and versatile 
author.”—JUustrated News. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By 


WALTER THORNBURY, Author of ‘Haunted London,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s. 
‘English tourists should get Mr. Thornbury’s charming book. It 
contains a large amount of topographical, historical and social ome.” 
Jun. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. 


5d — F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.8. 1 vol. 8vo. with Mlustra- 
10n8 8. 

“This book is amusing, and the more valuable as accounts of Kur- 
distan are scarce. m. 

gl thoroughly interesting work, which we heartily pe ” 

miner. 

“ Major Millingen, by his lively and effective personal narrations, 
his picturesque sketches of the tribes among whom he sojourned, and 
his well-informed historical and scientific illustrations, has effectually 
secured the enjoyment of his readers.’’— Telegraph. 

“* This book will be equally cleans to the general reader and to the 
geographer and ethnologist. at contains a large amount of information 
about countries and races little known.” — 


A RAMBLE into BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 248. 

“Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information, and good 
powers of observation. His book is interesting and amusing. He 
sketches the Breton landscapes with force and geo ee Mall Gaz. 

** A valuable, pleasant, and instructive book.” 

“We have no doubt this book will be extremely popular. The 
author is an experienced traveller, and has always a keen eye for the 
more picturesque and interesting features of the country through 
which he is passing, and he writes in a very fluent and lively style.” 

e- 


** A very delightful ramble by a very remy rg writer. — 
“A pleasant, entertaining, and 


TRAVELS of aNATURALISTin JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. By ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S. Staff Surgeon, 
R.N. i vol. 8vo. with Lilustrations, 153. 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of 


THREE LADIES. By AGNES SMITH. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 158. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By 


J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A CRUISE in GREEK WATERS; with 
a HUNTING EXCURSION in TUNIS. By Capt. TOWNSHEND 
2nd Life Guards, Author of ‘ Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure.” 1 vol. 8yo. with Illustrations, 15s. {Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
SILVIA. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of ‘ Nathalie,’ ‘Adele,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* Miss Kavanagh’s heroine, Silvia, is charming. Her story is told 
The book 


with much ekill = pielicate knowledge of humanity. 
abounds with hamour.”—Athenzum. 


The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 


QLIPHANT, Author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &. "3 vols. [June 24. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of ‘Anne 


DYSART.’ 3 vols. 


NORA. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 
Author of ‘The Discipline of Life,’ &c. 3 vols. 
** A story of very superior merit. The style is easy, graceful and elo- 
quent. The author possesses an extensive knowledge of human ag 
zamine 
“ © Nora’ is the production of a practised writer. , There are ability 
and tngennity in = plan of the tale, and the and 
are original.” — Poa 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of ‘ Fair Women,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“This novel has many and pe merits, and is extremely 
creditable to the literary skill of t e author. It is a very readable 
story. The interest scarcely ever flags.”—Post. 

“ Phis story will find many admirers. Mrs. Forrester’s pictures va 
life are pure and truthful, and she has the rare gift of imparting t 
her characters a life-like interest.”—U. S. Mag. 


The HEIR EXPECTANT. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘RAYMOND’S HEROINE,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“In plot, details, coherence, completeness, and in the unflagging 
interest which carries the reader Tesistiesaly to the end, ‘The Heir 

pectant’ is a triumph of novelistic skill. A much more copious 
analysis than we have attempted would fail to represent the impres- 
sion of rich and varied — which the admirable novel before us 
leaves on the mind.”—Saturday Review. 

“An excellent mony We Yollow with undiminished interest the 
windings of the plot he characters are Marge nt and the oe 
characters es ey, have iy merits of being at once life-like and 
lovable.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


STERN NECESSITY. By the Author 
of ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* One of the best novels of its kind.”—Saturday Review. 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~— 


Mr. Dickens’s New Work. 
On June 30, price One Shilling, Part IV. of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


By Cuartes DIcKEns. 
With Llustrations by 8. L. FILDES. 





MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE “ CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 
With Eight Illustrations in each Volume. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS .. ee oy 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ee * ee . 
OLIVER TWIST ee e es * * . 
DOMBEY AND SON a e ee . 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP oe ee * 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY es ee oo ee 
DAVID COPPERFIELD .. ee . a o 
BARNABY RUDGE 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS . ee ee * 
BLEAK HOUSE . * o a 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

SKETCHES BY BOZ ee oe 
AMERICAN NOTES, and REPRINTED PIECES 
LITTLE DORRIT es 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM YTALY 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 


6d 08 03 0d co Oo 03 CO es to eo Oo oe os wo eo 
cecoanccsaccoaacacacn™ 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
With the Original Illustrations, 26 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 8s. per vol 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. ss es a ~ @ D 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. i os Fa 16 0 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2vols. .. < ss ao BK 6 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. a mm ee 16 0 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols... - = ne - 16 0 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. lvol. .. = - ia 8 0 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. a ae ra « 8 0 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2vols. .. io ss ia 16 0 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2vols. .. 6 0 
PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES. 1vol. 8 0 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. ee 16 60 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2vols. .. ‘ia i a so 288 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. lvyol. .. BS 8 0 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. lvol. .. 8 0 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 1 vol. = i os $0 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2vols. .. = " - 26.70 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’'S WORKS. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
Each Work will be complete in itself. 


Volumes already Published. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. Witha Portrait. 78. 6d. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3vols. 9. each. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. With Portrait and Plates. 78. 6d. 

ESSAYS. 6vols. Witha Portrait by Watts. 93. each. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. With a Portrait. 72. 6d. 

LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 5 vols. 
with Portraits, 96. each 





CHEAP EDITION. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In2vols... 0 12 0 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 

with Elucidations, &c. 3 vols. ‘ 0180 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

1 vol. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. 1 vol. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. o 
CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 vol. ee 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Girne. A Translation. 2 

vols. @mo0 
ee of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, called Frederick 


eocooocors 


Vole. 3-2 I. ‘and IL, containing Part I.—‘ Friedrich till his aa» 

ccess 

Vols. TL. yer Tv. n containing ee ‘TL ~The First 
Two Silesian Wars, and their Resu 

Vols. V.. VL, VI1I., completing the W ork 


14 0 
10 


“oS 


CHapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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A Tour round England. By Walter Thorn- 
bury. 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


DEFOoE’s once popular work, topographical and 
personal, in which he, or some experienced 
hand for him, pleasantly described England to 
our great-grandfathers, has not been excelled 
on the whole. Many an agreeable volume of 
home travel has since been published, but each 
of these has been descriptive only of portions 
of the kingdom. No better subject than a pic- 
ture of England and of English manners, drawn 
by a skilful native hand, could present itself 
to the imagination. Mr. Walter Thornbury 
might have done it if he could have given all 
his leisure to the work, and had been in no 
hurry in making text of his notes. This gen- 
tleman has preferred to fly with the crow, and 
to tell far more of the history of localities 
than of the men and manners of the places 
as he saw, judged, and smiled or sighed at 
them. We could have given all that is told 
about Lady Jane Grey, Mary Stuart, and a 
hundred other personages of whom there is 
nothing new to be said, for chapters on people 
as they now live and move and have their 
being. There is not a village that could not 
furnish half-a-dozen pages, at least, of matter 
in connexion with ways and dress and dialect 
and lingering traditions and numberless pecu- 
liarities, by all of which a book might have the 
freshness of a good and untold tale. We care 
nothing for the kings who rose here or fell there, 
in comparison with the people who now occupy 
the stage on which those monarchs strutted 
their little hour. What is William the Con- 
queror to us? We would sooner hear illus- 
trations of the comic ignorance about him and 
of the indifference to outer history which exists 
at Bulverhythe, where the hasty Norman is 
said, on landing, to have fallen upon his 
nose. In Gloucester Cathedral we should be 
less concerned with Edward the Second, who 
lies there, than with the bewilderment of 
the vergers touching Bishop Warburton. Mr. 
Thornbury takes us to Glastonbury, and of 
course we come in for King Arthur and all 
the old stories. A few far more sparkling pages 
might have been written descriptive not of 
what was, or what was not, but of what is— 
of that odious, bright, pert, bran-new, tasteless 
house which is so placed as to survey every 
corner of the grand ruins. No one who tarries 
in the Abbey can do so without a feeling that 
the house (to speak as the author sometimes 
speaks) has got its glass up to its eye, and is 
narrowly watching every movement of all who 
visit the majestic roofless walls, and scanning 
them to judge if they have paid their six- 
pences for leave to be upon the hallowed spot. 
Mr. W. Thornbury has chosen his own way, 
and he has done very well in it; but he might 
have done better. He might have told us what 
sort of people live in the out-of-the-way places 
of England. We really know very little of one 
another. A Yorkshire tyke is almost unintel- 
ligible in a south county horse-fair. There are 
words perfectly inoffensive on the west side of 
London that, addressed to women in the Wap- 
ping district, would convert the mildest of them 
into unrestrainable furies. Some of us know 
Switzerland better than we know Middlesex, 





and a popular description of the latter as it is 
at the present day would be a most acceptable 
book, providing always it ignored the Trino- 
bantes and passed over in silence the Druids 
and what our author calls the “‘ howling Danes.” 
With regard to the Druids, the public may be 
congratulated on the fact that there is a theory 
fast growing into favour that they never existed 
at all. So that, if an author were to take for 
a subject the history of Acton, or Oak Town, 
where those equivocal personages are said to 
have abounded, there would be no excuse for 
his going into the religious belief of the early 
Britons. He would be better employed in 
painting Acton as it was when Fashion built 
her throne there—when there were wells, and 
no end of imbibing, flirting and love-making 
about them. The Acton assembly-rooms would 
be a theme for a new Zoffany who could paint 
in words ; and we would sooner hear even of 
Lola Montes getting over the Priory wall, 
by help of a gallant omnibus-driver, than of 
all the priestesses who cut mistletoe in Acton 
Vale, and sang ‘Casta diva’ to the moon in 
Church Lane, or where Twyford Abbey now 
stands on the banks of the Brent. 

Travellers, whose end and purpose may be 
described as “book-making,” have not such 
advantage over their ancestors in that business 
as they seem to have. They may get over three 
or four hundred miles of country in a single 
day, but for anything they see of it they 
might almost as well be at home and asleep. 
They would have more experience of England 
in twelve hours on foot. The old pack-horse 
roads which still exist are wonderfully sugges- 
tive of the deliberate times when men who 
journeyed with the packmen had leisure to 
look, learn, and listen as they went. They were 
not dull times, for the wayfarers had to keep 
their powder dry, and be on the qu? vive against 
those English Bedouins, the highwaymen. A 
student of Scottish life might have learnt enough 
of it to last his own lifetime, two centuries 
ago, by simply jogging along with the carriers 
between Selkirk and Edinburgh. The distance 
is not fifty miles, but it took them a fortnight 
to go and return. The old six-horse coach 
between Glasgow and Edinburgh (four and 
forty miles) took as many days as horses to do 
the distance there and back, which is now 
accomplished, in and out, in half the number 
of hours. We have all heard of the London and 
Edinburgh coach of the middle of last century, 
which started once a month and took a fort- 
night to perform the journey. What time for 
reflection!—of which there is so little now, 
and such brief time for that little! Exactly 
one hundred years ago, Arthur Young was 
doing something like the work that Mr. 
Walter Thornbury has recorded in these two 
handsome volumes. But, what a difference 
between the smooth metal roads now and the 
ruts of 1770! In Lancashire the latter were 
not worse than those of Sussex. It is of the 
former that Young says, “I know not in the 
whole range of language, terms sufficiently 
expressive to describe this infernal road. Let 
me most seriously caution all travellers who 
may accidentally propose to travel this terrible 
county, to avoid it as they would the devil, for 
a thousand to one they break their neck or 
their limbs by overthrows or breakings down.” 
Young found ruts four feet deep, and a country 
floating with the mud of a wet summer. Ina 
wet winter Lancashire must have gone down 





altogether, or lived under hatches. On the 
roads of those days, broken-down carriages lay 
like skeletons of camels on the desert track; 
like wrecks on a still ocean. Moreover, the 
making of new roads did not always imply 
improvement. This is illustrated by the tra- 
veller who, coming to a spot where a new road 
branched off from the old, asked a waggoner 
which of the two he had better take. “No 
matter which,” was the reply; ‘‘ for, whichever 
you take, when you have got half way you will 
be sorry you did’nt take t’other.” 

The author of ‘A Tour through England’ 
has had few difficulties in the way of progress, 
but he has not always cared to make the most 
of his opportunities. What he does tell is 
often very good and well told, but he as often 
leaves us unsatisfied. In his own district, 
between Reigate and Wotton, there is matter 
for an exquisite volume, but Mr. W. Thorn- 
bury only glances at it here, and is reticent 
where we could have borne most loquacity. 
He refers to Madame D’Arblay’s (Fanny Bur- 
ney’s) residence, ‘‘Camilla Lacey,” as if it were 
the actual house in which that lady and her 
husband resided. The little “‘Camilla Cottage,” 
as Fanny D’Arblay called it, has long since 
been all but entirely swept away,from outward 
sight at least. Remains of the old modest 
dwelling may easily be traced in the interior of 
the present mansion, and they are not with- 
out a certain interest. Still greater interest 
attaches itself to some of the ancient people in 
the neighbourhood who remember the General 
and his literary wife, and who are not weary of 
telling stories of the times when the vicinity 
was a sort of Little France, full of French 
refugees, courteous and high-bred people. 
Volumes of local history lie in the memories 
of some of these ancient Surrey people. 

If we refer now to some of the author’s more 
important shortcomings, it is done in his own 
interest: his reputation is in his own hands. 
It has been said that no one can write a man 
down except himself; and Mr. Thornbury’s 
rapid style will, unless he amend it, do him 
serious injury. He has shown he can write 
well and correctly; but here we find him care- 
less, at least about things of which he cannot 
be ignorant. Mr. Thornbury speaks of “The 
malign Crookback and the outwitted Clarence 
whom he murdered in the Tower.” Clarence 
was not killed by Gloucester in the Tower. 
He was capitally convicted by the peers on the 
personal accusation of his brother Edward IV. 
In another page, the author tells us, “In 1682, 
the proud Duke of Somerset married Josephine 
the heiress of the Earl of Northumberland, and 
Sion House became his.” The name of that 
heiress was Elizabeth, a well-known personage 
who had been previously married to Lord Ogle 
and contracted to Thomas Thynne (the “Tom 
of Ten Thousand”) of Longleat. Speaking of 
the hero of the Gunpowder Plot, we read with 
some surprise that ‘Guido Fawkes (was) the 
son of a York medical man.” But Guy’s father 
was a proctor, as well known in York as the 
Archbishop. Going back to history of an 
older date, our traveller, pausing at Harwich, 
says, “The Romans, wishing to guard the 
Saxon settlements on the south and east coast 
from fierce German pirates, established a sort of 
sea-patrol, or coast-guard, under the command 
of the “honourable count of the Saxon shore, 
whose jurisdiction extended from Aldington in 
Sussex to Brancaster in Norfolk.” Surely, this 
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information will puzzle the author’s readers. 
Equally curious is the statement that ‘in Sep- 
tember 1326, that wicked Queen of Edward 
the Second, Isabella, landed at Harwich from 
Dover, with seven hundred and fifty Hain- 
aulters,’—whom the Queen had, indisputably, 
not recruited in Kent. From matter to manner: 
we would suggest, when the writer states, that 
“ Peterborough, though a mitred abbey, had 
to bear its rubs before it folded its arms,”— 
that edifice must have found the latter feat 
one very difficult of performance. A cathedral 
folding its arms, before “it settled down to 
its present grave, dozing tranquillity,” presents 
the public generally, and architects in particular, 
with a thoroughly new idea. It may shock 
the architects, as the following passage would 
the grammarians: “If an impartial person 
from this side of the Tweed looks at the two 
faces” (those of Mary Stuart and Elizabeth), 
“he will pronounce Elizabeth’s the most hand- 
some.” The author, no doubt, is aware what 
violence to Priscian’s head and Lindley 
Murray’s spirit is here done, and which, with 
moderate care on his part, might have been 
avoided. The same care would have saved the 
author from remarking, “Some great people 
lie under Peterborough pavement. As Bob 
Acres was told, ‘There is snug lying in the 
Abbey.’” The information was not given to 
that doughty person in reference to Peter- 
borough, but the author applies the quotation 
as the young student of Greek did his accents, 
promiscuously. We are with him at Framling- 
ham, and he tells us, “On the north side of 
Framlingham chancel (for, as Bob Acres ob- 
served, ‘there is snug lying in the Abbey,’) 
rests the counterfeit of the poet Earl of Surrey.” 
The force of the “for” is useless in the welding 
of the two parts of the sentence together; and, 
in addition, Bob Acres here makes an original 
remark @ propos to Framlingham, which, in 
connexion with Peterborough, is made to him 
by some other person. Of Bath, where Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger is generally supposed to have 
made the above consoling remark to the reluc- 
sant duellist, Mr. Walter Thornbury tells us 
nothing. Then, does he mean what is here 
set down when he says, ‘‘‘ Anastasius, or the 
Memoirs of a Modern Greek,’ came out in 
1819, and were at first attributed to Byron. 
The hero was, like Byron’s heroes, a remorseful 
scoundrel”? There must needs be here a nice 
derangement of epitaphs. If the last error be 
one made through carelessness, we can hardly 
say as much for another, in connexion with 
Alnwick. Mr. Thornbury, speaking of the 
admission of freemen on St. Mark’s Day, says: 
“The candidates, armed with swords, ride on 
horseback, ... and at the market-place the 
cavalcade is joined by the chamberlain and 
duke’s bailiffs. A band then heads the proces- 
sion to the Freemen’s Hill (four miles distant), 
where the candidates, dismounting, and putting 
on white dresses and white caps, trimmed with 
ribbons, struggle ignominiously through the 
well, a dirty, stagnant pool, twenty yards long.” 
Mr. Thornbury is right in stating that this 
ceremony of enfranchisement is said to be as 
old as the days of King John, who decreed this 
form, in revenge for having himself stumbled 
through this bog on returning from hunting. 
The whole thing, however, has fallen into dis- 
use. The ceremony was gone through for the 
last time, in 1854, and it now belongs, as 
the phrase goes, only to history. 





We close Mr. Thornbury’s volume with a 
hope that we may soon meet him again, doing 
justice to himself, and affording his critics an 
opportunity of speaking in terms of unreserved 
praise. 








Glenméhra; or, the Western Highlands. By 
Sir Randal Roberts, Bart. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE fictitious “ Glenmahra” of this useful and 
opportune little volume is situated, we presume, 
in the island of Mull; and Mull (with the ex- 
ception of Arrochar and Lochgoilhead, which are 
not important shooting-stations,) is about the 
rainiest place in the West Highlands ; yet this 
book is written in quite a cheerful and jaunty 
spirit ; and, indeed, the author seems to have 
got so acclimatized to the damp island that he 
rather prefers rain, on the whole. ‘‘ A showery 
day,” he observes, ‘‘is a good one for finding 
birds, and is also grateful both to dog and 
man.” A showery day may be; but to live in 
a mist of rain for a month or six weeks—as 
the autumn sportsman who goes to Mull is 
likely to do—may probably somewhat try the 
temper of Mr. Briggs. However, the volume 
before us does not deal with Mull alone. It 
offers practical and sensible hints to all who 
may take a northward direction in August ; 
and more especially sets itself to guard the 
reader who may be desirous of renting a moor 
from being swindled. Just as often as not, 
the Englishman who rents a moor by letter, 
after having seen it advertised in the Feld or 
Land and Water, is disappointed because of 
his own ignorance in expecting impossibilities, 
and also because he does not know the con- 
tingencies which will certainly affect his occu- 
pation of the shooting. These, in a somewhat 
exaggerated form perhaps, are described in 
‘Glenmdhra’; and the author also mentions that 
it is proposed, in order to avoid misapprehen- 
sion and discontent, to publish in the latter of 
the journa's we have named a series of papers, 
accurately describing all the shootings in the 
Highlands, which are likely to be let. In the 
mean time, his own contribution to that know- 
ledge is not to be despised. We could have 
wished to see it more uniform in plan and 
much more minute in certain directions. ‘ Glen- 
mahra’ offers, indeed, a curious jumble of 
didactic maxims on shooting and fishing, some 
very clever descriptions of actual sport, a thin 
line of fictitious narrative, which is sometimes 
dropped, and a number of capital hints about 
house accommodation in the Western High- 
lands. There is no attempt in it, however, to 
string together a lot of dramatic adventures, 
fathered upon a number of imaginary charac- 
ters, as in the well-known ‘Tomiebeg Shoot- 
ings.’ We are introduced to a certain Mr. 
Jones; but sometimes he disappears alto- 
gether ; and we have the author’s own expe- 
riences, which are much more life-like and 
interesting than the adventures of the Cockney. 
Occasionally, too, we have a stray anecdote, 
and it is not always new. How many people, 
we wonder, have incorporated into their writings 
that excellent story, which went the round of 
the papers ages ago, about the Englishman 
who went down to shoot over the preserves of 
a French marquis? Sir Randal Roberts's 
version is very incomplete. Mr. Blackburn 
gives the anecdote in his ‘Normandy Pic- 
turesque’ pretty much as it appeared in the 





newspapers. The keeper, after having described 
the thrushes, larks and moor-hens (and also 
the single wild duck which had once been 
seen on the lake), remarks, in reply to the 
Englishman’s inquiry about hares, — “ Mais 
certainement ....j’en ai trois — Joséphine, 
Alphonse, et le vieux Adolphe. Pour le 
moment Joséphine est sacrée—elle est mére. 
Le petit Alphonse s’est marié avec elle, comme 
ga il est un peu pére de famille; nous 1’épargne- 
rons, n’est ce pas, monsieur? Mais le vieux 
Adolphe, nous le tuerons ; c’est déja temps; 
voila cing ans que je le chasse |” 

‘Glenmahra’ will prove sufficiently interest- 
ing, we should add, to those who, instead of 
going off on the 12th, remain peaceably in 
London until the last day of the month, and 
then disappear swiftly into the heart of some 
English county. The book embodies the 
author’s experiences in every kind of shooting ; 
and these are occasionally set before us in con- 
versations which remind us not a little of the 
monologues of Walton’s ‘ Piscator.’ We have 
discourses on the causes of bulged barrels, on 
the best sizes of shot for wild shooting, on 
crooked and straight stocks, and what not. We 
heartily endorse Sir Randal’s deprecation of 
punt-gun shooting,—a most murderous and un- 
sportsmanlike amusement, for which Colonel 
Hawker is largely responsible. Sir Randal says 
he has “ seen hundreds of unfortunate maimed 
birds left to perish and suffer agonies after the 
discharge of a punt-gun;” for it is not always 
possible to pick off the wounded with a small 
gun and get them into the punt. Nor is fish- 
ing neglected in “Glenmahra.” We have the 
usual accounts of splendid baskets, of stirring 
encounters with salmon, and so forth. With 
one long line, or “ trot,” our author succeeded, 
upon a certain occasion, in taking twenty-three 
cod and ling, three skate, and four congers; 
one of the skate being so big that it looked 
like a hip-bath in the water, and had a fero- 
cious encounter with the boatman, who was 
excusably afraid of it. Far be it from us to 
hint that the stories which we read in books 
of sport are not actually and literally true; but 
we may express some shade of regret over the 
fact that such good luck only falls to the lot 
of the gentlemen who write these books. Other 
and ordinary mortals, when they go out with a 
gun or a rod, never get such fine chances at the 
biggest stag in the district ; never catch the seals 
which they kill ; never meet with such amazing 
shoals of simple-minded fish. We must, how- 
ever, do Sir Randal Reberts the justice to say 
that he does not pretend to have cleared the 
West Highlands of its game. On the contrary, 
his accounts of his own exploits are singularly 
modest. Altogether the book is a pleasant ong 
to look over; there is no pretence about it, 
and many of its suggestions are so good that 
we advise Mr. Briggs to take the volume with 
him when he starts for the North. Here, for 
example, are Sir Randal’s parting words of 
counsel for those who go to the Highlands, and 
with them we shall conclude—‘* Be well met 
with everybody: pay your way to the utter- 
most farthing: go to the kirk: have good 
whisky in the house: never give yourself airs : 
remember that the shepherd and his dog are 
the true keepers of the moor, and don’t quarrel 
with the minister.” 
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Lectures Introductory to a History of the Latin 
Language and Literature. By John Words- 
worth, M.A. (Parker.) 


TuEsE three lectures are merely a fragment of 
a larger work proposed by Mr. Wordsworth on 
the pre-Augustan literature. They cannot, 
therefore, be judged by the ordinary rules 
which would be applied to a finished work of 
such pretensions; but they show abundantly 
the knowledge, thoughtfulness, and good judg- 
ment of the writer: and we hope in no long 
time to receive from him a book which will 
fully supply an acknowledged want in England 
—a history of the literature of Rome, which 
shall be at once full, accurate and readable. 
Prof. Sellar has indeed discussed the poets of 
the Republic, but the most valuable part of his 
book is the full critique of only one—Lucretius ; 
and the best account open to the English reader 
is contained in the chapters given to the sub- 
ject by Mommsen, the only fault of which 
is their brevity. 

Mr. Wordsworth is an advocate for partition 
of labour in the community of letters ; he wishes 
French, German and English scholars to apply 
themselves each to those branches of study 
which are suited to the peculiar genius of their 
respective nations. In accordance with this 
principle—which would not approve itself. to 
Mr. Mill—he wishes us, while retaining the 
traditional method of English study—‘“ wide, 
general reading, without a definite object ”— 
yet to supplement it by studies for which we 
have a natural aptitude. Such are, according 
to Mr. Wordsworth, practical archeology ; all 
that relates to religion, and especially to 
Christianity; the appreciation of the morality 
of ancient teachers; and the details of biogra- 
phy and national history. Accordingly, in his 


.first lecture he contrasts the European Aryans 


by the manner in which they have respectively 
dealt with Christianity. The German races he 
characterizes as the authors of the Reforma- 
tion: he thinks that amongst them there is 
‘a danger of the resolution of faith into senti- 
ment”; and he concludes with a regret for 
“the absence of one most important practical 
element” in the Reformation, which would 
seem to be—for here Mr. Wordsworth is not 
very clear—“ provision for carrying on the 
Roman spirit of organized self-sacrifice for a 
common end.” Want of distinctness, however, 
is not elsewhere a fault of Mr. Wordsworth : 
we have never seen the distinction between 
the Roman and the Greek character more 
clearly expressed than in this lecture. 

The second lecture is an account of the 
different Italian races: the third describes 
the beginnings of Latin literature: both are 
good. Mr. Wordsworth thinks—contrary to the 
received belief—that the Umbrians were Kelts: 
he relies on the evidence of names of rivers 
and towns. But, after all, the interpretation of 
these names is guess-work, capable of less veri- 
fication than any other etymological results ; 
and even if the names be Keltic, the pheno- 
mena would not be peculiar to Umbria, but 
common throughout Europe, indicating the 
wide extension of the Keltic race in pre-historic 
times, but not proving that Umbria was Keltic 
in the time of the Republic. The burden 
seems to fall on Mr. Wordsworth to show that 
the Eugubine tables do not represent the 
popular language of the Umbrians: if they 
were the inscriptions of a conquering race, we 





should not expect to find any language used 
but the Latin. The conflicting evidence re- 
specting the Etruscans—if indeed it can be 
called evidence—is clearly given: but Mr. 
Wordsworth wisely declines to affirm the origin 
of the race. The Messapian language is de- 
scribed as Aryan, and as perhaps spoken by 
the “ primitive population of Greece and Italy, 
whom we may, for the sake of a well-known 
name, call Pelasgian.” This unlucky name 
brings confusion wherever it appears. What 
linguistic evidence is there to show that there 
ever was a common “primitive population” of 
Greece and Italy? And even if there ever was 
such, their language would be presumably non- 
Aryan. Other writers give this title—Pelas- 
gian—to the Greeco-Italian people. 

Mr. Wordsworth notices an interesting ques- 
tion—we sincerely hope that in his larger work 
he will discuss it fully—the closeness of the re- 
lationship between the Kelts and the Italians. 
Prof. Schleicher believed that these races formed 
one people even after the separation of the latter 
from the Greeks: that there was a ‘“ Graeco- 
Italo-Keltish” period, succeeded by an “ Italo- 
Keltish” one. Other philologists — among 
them Drs. Ebel and Lottner— believe the 
Kelts were more closely connected with the 
Teutonic and Sclavo-Lithuanian races; that 
they parted off first, and then the Teutons 
followed. Some of Schleicher’s arguments are 
given by Mr. Wordsworth (p. 31) ; but they 
are not very convincing: The loss—or, at 
least, corruption—of the aspirates is common 
to the Western languages ; the preservation of 
the spirants is but doubtfully inferred (see his 
‘Compendium,’ p. 361); the 6 found in the 
dative plural for 6/ certainly recalls the Latin ; 
thus, braithrib = fratribus ; whereas the North- 
European languages have regularly m as the 
mark of this case, as Gothic brothrum, and 
the peculiar ending of the passive in y—found 
in the Italian and Keltic, and nowhere else—is 
strong evidence ; so is the identity of some 
formative suffixes, e.g. flexto—that is, flec-sio 
—corresponds to detc-siu, and flexiont to 
detcsiu (see Kuhn and Schleicher’s ‘ Beitriige,’ 
vol. i p. 437, &e.); yet all these fall far 
short of satisfactory proof. The arguments, 
indeed, on the other side are still weaker ; but 
it is to be feared that the only sure evidence 
in such a case—that supplied by the formative 
and inflectional suffixes—will always be insuf- 
ficient. Mr. Wordsworth endeavours to fill up 
the gap in an appendix, in which he supplies 
a list of words common (he thinks) to Keltic 
and Latin, but not found in Greek. But it is 
very difficult, as he allows, if not quite impos- 
sible, to say how many of these may have been 
borrowed from the Latin by the Latinized 
Kelts ; and we suspect that sometimes, where 
this may not be so, the resemblance is acci- 
dental. Thus the Walsh par and Erse petre 
undoubtedly suggest the Latin par; but the 
Gaelic form seems to be paidhir; so that, by 
every principle of sound philology, we must 
assume a dental in the primary form thus dif- 
ferently represented in the cognate dialects of 
the Keltic ; but there is no sign of the loss of a 
dh in the Latin word, which is commonly con- 
nected with the Sanskrit para; so that we are 
not justified in assuming any connexion at all ; 
and similar objections might be made to other 
words in the list, which should be carefully 
sifted if it is to be of much use. We fear that 
the general question may always remain in- 





soluble in consequence of the late age of the 
earliest monuments which we possess of the 
Keltic language ; but Mr. Wordsworth himself 
says that English scholars ought in all fairness 
to do more than others for the study of Keltic. 
We heartily agree with him, and hope in his 
forthcoming work for a full discussion of the 
problem. 








St. Pancras; being Antiquarian, Topograph- 
tcal and Biographical Memoranda, relating 
to the extensive Metropolitan Parish of 
St. Pancras, Middlesex. With some Account 
of the Parish from ws Foundation, By 
Samuel Palmer. (Palmer.) 

SoMEWHERE about the spot where the King’s 

Cross Station at Battle Bridge now stands, 

a huge mountain of cinder dust once reared its 

unattractive height, and half smothered the 

boys and pigs that ventured to explore its 
sides. It was the shifting pyramid of Pancras, 
and people held their hands to their eyes, and 
their handkerchiefs to their noses as they passed 
the heap when the “equinox” was raging. That 
cinder-dust mountain became the new city of 

Moscow. In other words, it was carted away 

and exported in numberless shiploads to 

Russia, where in the shape of bricks it at least 

helped to build up the new city, in place of the 

old one from which the Russians burned out 
the French invaders. 

In compiling the history of the parish, once 
as famous for this heap as Kensington Gardens 
were for the “‘ Mount,” (the last relic of Crom- 
well’s fortifications, which boys and girls used to 
scale on Sundays in laughing battalions,) Mr, 
Palmer has taken the demolishers of the dust- 
heap for his models. He pitches his cinders 
right and left, and leaves his public to pick 
out what treasures they may find, or make such 
bricks out of them as they can. Order, there is 
none. Old hats, silver spoons, bits of modern 
crockery, a stray pearl, oyster shells, an old 
shoe, a bone or two, and so on, out they are 
shovelled with the dust, and Mr. Palmer seems 
to see no difference in their value. Things 
of to-day precede facts of yesterday, chro- 
nology is buffeted about till the reader is 
bewildered, statements are made that only in- 
crease the confusion, and there are sandwiches 
of history and no-history which the stoutest 
digestion would find it difficult to deal with. 
Mr. Palmer has found pleasure in writing such 
a book in such a way, and he is good enough 
to hope that the volume “ will give as much 
pleasure to the reader as it has afforded to him.” 
He is.so confident, indeed, as to threaten or 
entice us with promise of a second volume, 
“which the author feels quite sure will be as 
amusing and interesting as he thinks the 
present to be.” He adds his belief that “ the 
majority of that which is really valuable may 
be condensed into a second volume.” There is 
little in the one before us that is “really 
valuable,” and with what there is we have 
much that is really worthless. As for the 
amusement afforded by the present volume, 
we suppose we must look for it in subjects 
like the ‘Epigram in St. Pancras Church- 
yard,’ which, of course, is not there, and would 
not be funny if it were. 

We do not say this without regret; but 
Mr. Palmer is quite as candid, not to say 
severe, with those who have attempted and 
turned from this topographical task. He is 
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amazed that “no complete history” of the 
parish has been written, although St. Pancras 
be a thousand years old. ‘‘ Many collections,” 
he says, “have been made, but the collector 
viewing the paucity of his materials has shrunk 
from the task and left the parish as it is at the 
present day,—destitute of any local history.” 
Now that Mr. Palmer’s volume is published, 
we may use nearly the same words. His 
materials are, for the most part, poor; and 
after what he has not shrunk from making of 
them, the parish remains at the present day as 
destitute of any local history of value as it was 
before. He boasts of having been “his own 
pioneer,” of laying down “his own plan,” clas- 
sifying “ his own materials,” and after all only 
succeeding by the help of other people. We 
see no pioneering, no classification, no materials 
worth much, or well applied when they are of 
value. On the other hand, there is a plentiful 
erop of slips and blunders. 

Mr. Palmer's errors begin with the dedica- 
tion. St. Pancras is a vicarage, and the author 
dedicates the book to the Rector. The Saint 
himself is described as of the reign of Diocletian ; 
and a monumental pillar to Godwin’s wife 
is said to be ‘‘ over her ashes,” whereas the 
“ashes” were long since removed. Woollett, 
the engraver, like Walbourne, the original 
“Dusty Bob,” and Spencer Perceval, the 
Prime Minister under the Regency, has his 
well-known name ill-spelt; and Langford, who 
sold new pictures as genuine “old masters,” 
and wrote two plays that were “ damned,” is set 
down as a “celebrated auctioneer and dramatic 
writer of his day.” Mr. Palmer assures us 
tlat Lord Byron, in his ‘Childe Harold,’ alludes 
to being sworn on the Horns at Highgate; 
also that St. Chad “was the founder of the 
see and bishopric of Lichfield,” which is making 
a nice distinction between two names for 
one thing. The Queen’s English then comes 
in for some harsh treatment. We are in- 
formed that the Bishop of London (Blomfield) 
“wreaked upon the Rev. T. Bagnall Baker the 
ire of his vengeance to operate as a caution on 
those whom to touch might be more impolitic.” 
Of the theatre in Tottenham Street the author 
tells us that “this house, Proteus-like, has 
ehanged its name continually.” The pecu- 
liarity of Proteus was that he kept his name, 
but changed his form :— 

Sunt, quibus in plures jus est transire figuras ; 
Ut tibi.. . Proteus. 


Ignorant that French plays had been acted 
in London as far back as the reign of Charles 
the First, Mr. Palmer says that, “in 1823, 
when French plays were performed, it was 
denominated ‘The West London Theatre.’ 
This house was the first in London in which 
French plays were acted.” When treating 
ef the Mother Red Cap tavern, the author 
gives us one account of the lady at page 235, 
and another at page 254, without much in- 
struction in either. Type of the confusion 
which reigns throughout, a notice of Tom 
Sayers is followed by one referring to Boadicea 
and Battle Bridge, in which we find this 
pleasant passage: “It is said that Julius 
Cesar, with Mark Antony and Cicero, en- 
eamped here during two succeeding years”! 
After Boadicea, we meet with “The Lady of 
Six Husbands,” who, at seventy years of age, 
married Mr. Callaghan, of the Adelphi Theatre, 
who was only thirty-two. “Such an union,” 





says Mr. Palmer, “reminds us of Tom Moore’s 
song on ‘A Man may not marry his Grand- 
mother,’”—a song that it would be hard to find 
among Moore’s lyrics. The last of these plumbs 
which we take as a sample of the full measure, 
refers to the Brecknock Arms tavern. “It 
obtained considerable notoriety at a time when 
it stood alone in the (Camden) road, from the 
fatal duel between Lieut.-Col. Fawcett and 
Mr. Gulliver, in which Lieut.-Col. Fawcett 
was killed.” Touching this matter, we will 
only say that Mr. Palmer should have given 
us the date of this duel, as we could then have 
seen whether the Lieut.-Colonel was killed by 
Gulliver after or before he was shot dead by 
Capt. Munroe, in the duel which took place in 
July, 1843. 

The best side of this volume is where we 
read of the Kings and Emperors who have 
disported themselves in the fragrant meadows, 
buried now beneath gloomy or unsavoury 
streets. We are glad to make acquaintance 
with the noble Cantilupes, from which noble 
line Kentish Town should be called Cantilupe 
Town. We repair thither, mentally, to view 
the races, once as famous (or infamous) as 
those now at Epsom, and to quaff Tom Wood's 
ale or cider, which “ he is determined to sell on 
the most valuable terms.” We see again the 
old Forest of Middlesex, and we read with 
surprise that, a century ago, the Government 
ordered all capitally convicted felons from the 
Old Bailey to be hanged “at the cross-road 
near the Mother Red Cap,” an order which 
was not long observed. Then we gather with 
the good, the gay, the gracious, the wicked 
and the suffering, about the various wells in 
this parish, where health or pastime was to be 
had, and where feathers and fustian consorted 
and were not shocked. The healing nymphs 
of the fountains fied at last from the other 
nymphs of husseydom, who invaded the pre- 
cincts and kept up Bacchante revels till bricks 
and mortar altogether possessed the place. 
Even Capt. Coram loses some of his dignity ; 
for we find that, long before he thought of a 
Foundling Hospital, a general nursery for the 
reception and breeding-up of poor fatherless 
or motherless infants was established in St. 
Pancras, about the year 1640. We suppose 
it failed. The only things that remain with 
all their pristine virtue in them are the 
glorious springs, but they are hidden (Bagnigge 
Wells and all, honoured as they were by the 
approval of Dr. Buchan) in inglorious places, 
under pumps or in back-yards of houses. No 
pilgrim now would knock at the door of the 
private dwelling which covers the salutiferous 
waters to which temporal and spiritual princes 
and meaner persons once resorted, and ask 
permission to wash away his leprosy,—sup- 
posing that leprosy had not gone out of fashion 
with the springs. - 

If Mr. Palmer proceeds to his second volume, 
he will profit, we trust, by the judgment passed, 
reluctantly, on the first. It is within his 
power, for he has already shown what service 
he can render to literature by his periodical 
indexes to the Times newspaper. The late 
Mr. Henry Holden Frankum was a marvellous 
hand at that useful but laborious work. What 
he did for a quarter of a century for the pro- 
prietors was suggestive of a more general use- 
fulness; and this Mr. Palmer has successfully 
accomplished for the public at large. May he 
be as successful when he next addresses him- 





self to the history of the ancient parish of St. 
Pancras. 








Tragedia e Poesie di Namias 

(Modena, Vincenzi.) 

Sienor Namias has saved his readers the 
trouble of conjecturing what reasons could have 
induced him to found a tragedy, ‘ Ribellione 
di Tracia,’ on an uninteresting story. In the 
Preface he says that in 1857, when the tragedy 
was published in its original form, under the 
title of ‘ Turesi,’ Italy was under the domina- 
tion of foreign powers, and of princes who 
were supported by foreign troops. The rebel- 
lion of the Thracians, A.D. 25, against the 
Romans, and the conduct of Roemetalcis the 
Second, King of Thrace, the vassal of Rome, 
who assisted in repressing the Thracian in- 
surrection, seemed to him to present so apt a 
parallel to the then existing state of Italy, that 
he resolved to select it as the plot of his tragedy, 
in preference to any other derived from Italian 
history. This determination is much to be 
regretted, as the story fails to interest the 
reader, and thus a number of beautiful lines 
are thrown away on a thankless subject. The 
moral of the tragedy is, besides, just the 
reverse of what Signor Namias must have 
intended when he wrote to rouse the 
Italians to strike for freedom; for the 
unhappy Thracians, after the expression of 
many noble sentiments against slavery and 
tyranny, are utterly defeated by the Romans, 
and die on the field of battle, or by their own 
hand. Surely, such a theme could not rouse 
the hopes of Italian patriots. The speech of the 
Thracian hero, Turesi, in which the degeneracy 
of Imperial Rome from her ancient republican 
virtue and the prediction of her ruin are set 
forth, would, no doubt, be applauded in an 
Italian theatre; and the lines in which they 
are told are some of the best in the tragedy. 
Leopardi, however, in the opening lines of his 
canto ‘ All’ Italia,’ has expressed the same idea 
in a somewhat similar manner. 

Poppeus warns Turesi to dread the power 
of the Mistress of the World, to which the 
Thracian answers— 

E quella ® Roma? 
I sette colli io vedo e le superbe 
Mura e i palagi ; ma dov’? il valore ? 
E la virti' dov'?? 
Poppeo. Dov’é un romano! 
Turesi. E un romano dov’ ? Troni e corone 
Non patiano i Romani: e Cassio e Bruto 
Che a tirannia preferian la morte, 
Essi far gli ultimi Roman; con loro 
Cadea la liberti, Roma cadea 
Chi se in lei fosse pura una scintilla 
De I antica virti, ligia non fora 
A l’arbitrio d’un solo e d’ un Tiberio ! 

Still better are the verses in which Turesi 

calls for divine vengeance against Rome :— 

E quella Roma? 

O vedi, vedi Ja citta superba, 
Che dei regi abborria persino il nome, 
Prostrata ne la polvere adorare 
Ii pit reo dei tiranni, e da suoi cenni 
Pendere tutta pallida e tremante ! 
E questo mostro coronato posto 
Fu tra gli dei? e templie simulacri 
GI’ innalza il servo mondo? E la divina 
Ira inerte riman? Non fia, non fia 
Che tante colpe il ciel lasci impunite 
La vendetta di Dio gid vi sovrasta. 
Cadra, si, la superba sotto il pondo 
De’ suoi trionfi e de’ delitti suoi. 

The plot of the tragedy is simple, and is 
derived from the short notice of the Thracian 
insurrection in Tacitus. Turesi is eager to 
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attack the Romans at once, but the prudent 
Dinis suggests that they should join in an 
embassy to the Roman General, Poppzeus. In 
the enemies’ camp Turesi meets with Ebe, his 
in vain attempts to reconcile her lover and her 
betrothed wife, daughter of Roemetalcis, who 
father. Poppzeus refuses to agree to the pro- 
posals of the ambassadors, and war ensues, in 
which the Thracians are worsted. Poppzeus 
at last besieges their city; the failure of pro- 
visions induces Dinis and the less warlike of 
the Thracians to surrender; Tarsa, another 
Thracian chief, dies by his own hand, while 
Turesi falls on the field of battle. The charac- 
ter of Ebe, which the author has introduced, 
is treated with much skill, and the scenes in 
which she pleads with her lover and implores 
him to have pity for her misery, and to live 
for her, are full of interest. 

In the introduction to the ‘ Poesie’ Signor 
Namias says that, except in the instances of 
Petrarch and Giusti, lyric poetry in Italy has 
never been very favourably received, and that 
when attempted by poets eminent in other 
kinds of poetry it has been a failure. Much of 
this may rightly be ascribed to the difference 
between the ordinary prose dialect of Italy 
and its lyric poetry; much to the want of a 
really national Italian literature; but still we 
think that the unpopularity of lyric poetry 
is in no small degree attributable to a mono- 
tonous sameness of ideas and of expressions, 
which defect is not altogether avoided in several 
of Signor Namias’s poems and sonnets. It 
is true that he considers it the sole duty of a 
lyric poet to clothe in appropriate verses the 
thoughts, the hopes, and the aspirations of 
the day, and therefore tells us that we must 
expect nothing newfromhim. Signor Namias, 
however, shows much poetic feeling, and his 


‘verses are harmonious and refined, but they 


want that pathos which appeals to the heart. 
His ‘Canto di Guerra, 1866,’ is a spirited call 
“To arms,” and the following stanza will afford 
a good specimen of the canti of Signor Namias: 

Di questa terra ogni angolo 

Racchiude una memoria : 

I cawpi, i monti, i ruderi 

Ci parlano di gloria : 

Ove tu mova il passo 

Premi un eroe col pie ; 

Ed ogni zolla e sasso 

Un monumento egli ?! 

Altogether the little volume which contains 
the works of Signor Namias is worthy of 
perusal, and we trust that he will attempt some 
dramatic work on a more congenial subject. 
There are many episodes in Italian history 
which, if illustrated by his poetry, would be 
heartily welcomed on the stage. 








Considerations on the Revision of the English 
Version of the New Testament. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

THe Convocation of Canterbury has under- 

taken to revise the authorized version of the 

Bible, owing most probably to the effect of 

Dr. Ellicott’s suggestions on the Bishop of 

Winchester, whose authority set the scheme 

afloat. The two Bishops, who seldom differ in 

measures, Opinions or policy, are at the head 
of the project; and it is not too much to say 
that the outcome, whatever it be, will reflect 
their views. The little work before us is 
issued as a handbook of reference respecting 
the Revision of Scripture, aiming to give the 





Sneral reader a competent knowledge of the 
subject, and to put on record the writer's 
experiences. The generalissimo of the quiet 
campaign just begun furnishes a guide to his 
troops in their passage through one region 
at least, if not inferentially through all. 

We differ from the opinion of Dr. Ellicott 
as to the best body for conducting a contem- 
plated revision. A Royal Commission, nomi- 
nated by the Crown, or by Parliament acting 
under the Crown, would be the most com- 
petent, impartial and acceptable council for 
a national work. Dr. Ellicott, true to the 
instincts of his order, rightly supposes that 
a Royal Commission would be constructed on 
the principle of including all representative men 
who had any sufficient claim to scholarship, 
and would therefore produce a “‘ representative 
version”—a thing he dislikes. How that 
version could be inferior to one representing 
orthodox ecclesiastics, 7. e. a narrow representa- 
tive one, it is difficult to see. Whether the 
public at large have confidence in the Bench of 
Bishops and their undertakings we cannot say; 
but there is: considerable scepticism abroad as 
to their breadth and liberality of view. The 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, is in many minds 
at the present time. Two ideas pervade the 
volume, though one of them is not expressed 
very clearly, viz., that the changes to be made 
in the authorized version should be as few as 
possible, and that orthodoxy should not suffer. 
The verbiage of the author has partially con- 
cealed the latter notion, but it may be seen 
nevertheless. Thus we find the following: 
“The men that may hereafter sit round the 
council-table of revision will be proof against 
all such uncharitableness ; they will be bound 
by the holy bond of reverence for the same 
Book, and adoration for the same Lord,” which 
is supplemented by some sentences from a 
Dissenting newspaper, to the effect that 
“learned men of all Evangelical Churches 
must be invited to co-operate.” In harmony 
with this declaration, eminent scholars thought 
to be heretical have not been invited to aid. 

Bishop Ellicott seems to be earnest, sensible 
and pious. He has considerable knowledge of 
the grammatical peculiarities of Greek; but his 
scholarship, though usually accurate, is neither 
profound nor comprehensive. Industrious, 
painstaking, careful, he presents the results of 
culture, but writes like one who deals more 
in details than in principles. The book is of 
respectable and moderate pretensions; it adds 
nothing to our knowledge, and suggests no- 
thing that would not occur to an intelligent 
reader of the Greek Testament. We. differ 
from the author in many things, believing 
that the particular aspect of the subject he 
puts forth is weakly defended. His partialities 
are too patent, vitiating his judgment in not 
a few instances. His opinion about the New 
Testament writers having chosen such and 
such words purposely, rather than cognate 
ones, as though they meant to express delicate 
shades of meaning, and therefore his minute 
attention to particles, prepositions, the article, 
and special Greek words, we hold to be futile. 
Did the impassioned apostle of the Gentiles 
when he dictated his epistles think of such 
things? Are not his constructions irregular, 
his periods often loose? 

If the Bishop were a man who had not his 
favourites whom he officiously patronizes, or 
if his opinion had weight among scholars, we 





should show how unjust he is to the greatest 
living textual critic of the New Testament, 
in calling him “ inconstant, restless, betraying 
a child-like infirmity of critical judgment.” A 
scholar who takes for his motto Dies diem 
docet, and who has changed his text accord- 
ing to the constantly-increasing materials, 
deserves praise rather than censure for keep- 
ing his eyes open to new evidence. He 
does not stereotype his opinions and cling 
to them with Evangelical steadfastness. The 
summary judgment pronounced upon the last 
edition of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament shows | 
that the Bishop has not examined the new 
volume. It is certainly incorrect. One whe 
asserts that the authority for transposing 
Matthew v. 4, 5, is far too weak to justify a 
change which criticism demands, while he 
does not notice the evidence of the old 
Latin, Vulgate, the Eusebian canons,—whe 
states that Erasmus’s fourth edition differed 
only in sixteen places from the third, whereas 
it differed in a hundred and six places,—who 
says that this same edition had the interpola- 
tion Acts viii. 37, introduced by the editor on 
his own responsibility, whereas it is in the old 
MS. E, in Irenzeus, Cyprian, the Vulgate, and 
other testimonies,—and who tells the reader 
that Stephens’s fourth edition was published 
in 1557, while it appeared six years earlier,—- 
should refrain from flippant accusation. Nor 
is it seemly in him to introduce mention cf 
‘Ecce Homo’ as a semi-Socinian treatise. While 
he wishes to bring to ‘‘the ears of all whe 
speak our language the truest accents of men 
who wrote and spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” he follows his convictions, 
because he writes after the fashion of such as 
believe in a plenary or verbal inspiration; but 
when he becomes the patron or depreciator of 
certain scholars the case is different. The 
book throughout is tame, intended to glorify 
the wisdom of Convocation in undertaking 
a revision of the English Bible; to show its 
competency for the work, its reverence for the 
Word of God, and the timid way in which that 
Word will be handled by godly men. The writer 
almost “traces the providential ordering of God 
in the turn that the Revision Question has 
taken,” because he is persuaded that the prin- 
ciple of “ minimized alteration” will be main- 
tained, as fully persuaded of it “as we are of 
the perpetual presence of the Lord in our 
Mother Church.” The worthy Bishop wants 
“a revised version, and not an improved 
version,” which appears curious to those not 
provided with episcopal spectacles. In con- 
clusion, we cannot speak favourably of the 
style and diction. Here is a sentence: “‘ Know- 
ledge has now so widely increased, and the 
tendency to speciality in knowledge is now se 
distinct a characteristic of our present times, 
that it would now be very undesirable for the 
work of the reviser of any part of the version 
of the Old Testament to be subjected to the 
correcting eye of a reviser connected with the 
New Testament.” In other places, he speaks 
of the relatival or directly predicative trans- 
lation ; of the ablatival use, &c. 

The handbook for his workers provided by 
Dr. Ellicott will, doubtless, be accepted by them 
with becoming reverence, issuing, as it does, 
from episcopal hands. We fear, however, that 
it will be judged differently by non-ecclesiastics 
and scholars, who will perceive its lack of large 
and manly suggestions, its contracted aims, its 
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display of little grammatical details, its tone 
of excessive pietism, its veneration for ‘‘ Mother 
Church” rather than for a truly national one 
with arms wide enough to embrace the many 
who cannot subscribe all the creeds which 
some bishops fondly cherish as an ancient 
inheritance. 








Paris: ses Organes, ses Fonctions et sa Vie 
dans la Seconde Moitié du XIX* Siecle. 
Par Maxime du Camp. Tome deuxiéme. 
(Hachette. ) 

In this second volume of his work on Paris, 
M. Maxime du Camp introduces us to the 
system employed in provisioning the city, to 
its markets, shops and cellars, to the tobacco- 
manufactory, the Mint, and the Bank. Al- 
though much has already been written on the 
subject both in England and France, there 
was room for the present work. Those who 
have preceded M. Maxime du Camp have too 
often contented themselves with mere frag- 
mentary sketches, and while they have caught 
the external aspect of things very cleverly, 
they have not tried to be exhaustive. The 
result has been that people have read a good 
deal about Paris, and have been amused by 
what they read, without gaining any definite 
knowledge. That want is supplied by the 
book before us. Now and then perhaps M. du 
Camp goes rather too fully into questions of 
minor importance, and in his first chapters he 
repeats many of the facts about the state of 
Paris before and during the Revolution which 
have appeared in the histories of the time. 
Yet we cannot blame him for this when we 
look at the curious character of much of the 
information he supplies. We see the extent 
of the change brought about by the Revolu- 
tion at almost every turn. One fact in parti- 
cular is significant of the existence of feudal 
habits down to a very recent period. In 1787, 
M. du Camp tells us, the Duke of Orleans, 
who was hunting a stag, followed it right into 
Paris, through the Faubourg Montmartre, the 
Place Vendédme and the Rue St.-Honoré, 
knocking down and injuring a good many 
persons in his course. Such things as these 
explain much of that violence which was after- 
wards shown to the upper classes, and which 
was the people’s revenge for generations of 
oppression. 

Although M. du Camp points a moral in 
this case, he is an eminently cautious writer 
when he comes to modern times. He approves, 
or appears to approve, of some of those regula- 
tions which seem too harsh to English notions, 
and he is an advocate, if we understand him, 
of the tobacco monopoly. Even when he gives 
an account of police restrictions that have 
defeated themselves, he does not express an 
opinion, and we are sometimes left in doubt 
as to the workings of the system which he 
describes but does not criticize. It may be 
that his account is more complete for this 
abstinence from comment, and as he wishes 
his readers to be the judges, he takes care that 
they shall have proper materials for forming 
their opinion. However, we shall follow his 
example, and while making use of his facts, 
leave them to speak for themselves as much 
as possible. It is not necessary to follow M. 
du Camp into all the details he has collected. 
Some of his pictures of the great markets of 
Paris might be applied without much alteration 





to Covent Garden. The way in which the 
streets around the Halles begin to wake up 
and to be full of bustle at the time when 
theatres and cafés have become quiet, the 
gradual filling of the Halles, the opening of 
the stalls, the arrangement of the several 
articles of food, the arrival of supplies from 
the most distant parts of France, will be 
familiar enough to the readers of books about 
London. Yet there are points in the French 
system which are very much superior to any- 
thing that we have. The ease with which articles 
of food can be sent to the Paris market, owing 
to the responsibility of the agents who receive 
and dispose of them, is one important feature. 
It is said that in 1848, when even the notes 
of the Bank of France were received with sus- 
picion, the bills of the agents in the Paris 
markets circulated throughout the country, 
and were taken as readily as specie. 

We sometimes hear that adulteration is com- 
paratively unknown in Paris, but M. du Camp’s 
work does not bear out this statement. The 
milk sold in the city, he says, contains on an 
average 18 percent. of water, and some of it is 
doetored with bicarbonate of soda to disguise the 
presence of the foreign element. Ifyou buy coffee 
ready roasted you are treated to a mixture of 
beetroot, carrots, chestnuts, chicory, and Indian 
corn; while those who wish to guard against 
such deception by roasting their own coffee 
are sometimes put off with beans made of some 
plastic substance, and moulded into the exact 
shape required. The most remarkable instance 
of a similar kind of industry is furnished 
by the manufacturers of crodtons—the little 
lozenges and other shapes of crust which are 
used in soups and decorate dishes of vege- 
tables. Scraps. of bread which are picked up 
in the streets or in the play-grounds of schools, 
and which are often dusty or inky, or more 
unpleasant still, are baked and neatly trimmed, 
or pounded to form the. coating of hams and 
cutlets. In these cases it appears that the care- 
ful inspection practised by the police of Paris 
is not sufficient to guard against the resources 
of an unpleasant ingenuity. With regard to 
tobacco, M. du Camp tells us that the critics 
of the monopoly are sometimes caught in their 
own trap. Those cigars which are brought from 
Havana for the French Government, and do 
not come up to the standard, are often sent 
out of the country and sold cheaply. But in 
many cases they are smuggled in again as 
genuine Havana cigars: they fetch high prices, 
and the people who smoke them say “If only 
the Government would sell us such cigars as 
these !” 

After all that has been said about the 
prevalence of hippophagy in Paris it is 
strange to learn that it has made but little 
progress. It is easy, says M. du Camp, 
to collect a numberof men of science round 
a table covered with steaks of horse-flesh 
with truffles, kidneys of horse stewed in 
champagne, and horse-tongues with tomato 
sauce, but the poor cannot be persuaded to eat 
the flesh of old, worn-out horses. Since 1866 
the number of horse-butchers’ shops has not 
increased, but diminished; and the occasional 
discovery of a piece of horse-flesh that has 
been smuggled into some eating-house and is 
about to be made into beeuf a la mode does not 
tend to remove the prejudice. Another griev- 
ance of which Paris has to complain is the 
growing scarcity of oysters. The price of them 





has gone up enormously; while the most 
favoured kinds are carried off to the other 
capitals. Ostend oysters are becoming rare in 
the French markets: in the year 1869 out of 
more than 25 million oysters consumed in 
Paris only 5,350 were of the kind known as 
Ostend, and not more than 58,300 of the deli- 
cious green Marennes. M. du Camp gives a 
strange account of the manner in which fish 
were till lately brought to market from the rail- 
way station. Owing to a regulation about fish 
being exposed for sale in the order of its 
arrival, the dealers formed the habit of bring- 
ing their fish in a number of small carts and 
barrows which blocked up the streets and 
caused confusion in the market. The practice 
was carried to such an extent that while the 
quantity of fish sold from 1859 to 1866 had 
increased at the rate of 22 per cent., the 
number of carts and barrows employed increased 
at the rate of 39 per cent. A load of fish 
worth 65 francs was divided among 17 barrows, 
and the cost of bringing it from the station 
nearly equalled its value. 

In the chapters devoted to the Bank of 
France and the Mint, M. du Camp has some 
interesting details about the issue of bank- 
notes, the forgeries to which they have been 
exposed, and the supply of postage-stamps. 
It was not till 1862 that the perforation of 
stamps was introduced, but the number 
of stamps issued has increased so much during 
the last ten years as to show the advantages of 
any such improvement. Not quite 200,000,000 
stamps were sold in 1858, while the number 
sold in 1868 considerably exceeded 500,000,000. 
One difference between the systems of the Bank 
of France and the Bank of England is that 
the notes which come back to the former are 
re-issued if they are in a fit state—a thing 
which, we believe, is avoided by the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street. M. du Camp observes 
that comparatively few bank-notes are lost ; 
but it seems to us singular that out of 24,000 
bank-notes of 1,000 francs each, issued about 
the beginning of the century, forty-two had 
not found their way again to the Bank in 
January, 1869, and that out of 25,000 notes 
of 500 francs each issued about the same time 
sixty-five were still missing. Very different was 
the experience of the Bank with regard to 
twelve notes of 5,000 francs each which were 
issued one day to a pompous man of letters. 
He had either to pay or receive a dowry of 
60,000 francs, and nothing would content him 
but that it should be made up by notes of that 
large value. The very next day all the twelve 
were again in the Bank. In order to guard 
against photographic imitations, the notes of 
the Bank of France are printed in two colours. 
M. du Camp gives a history of the chief 
attempts that were made to pass forged notes, 
one of them having been successful for about 
eight years. From 1853 to 1861 notes of 100 
francs each came in with painful regularity, 
all of them so carefully designed that they 
would deceive everybody but the authorities 
of the Bank. For fear of shaking its credit the 
Bank paid each note as it came in, and still 
the forgeries continued without detection. At 
last a police agent pounced upon a retired 
engraver who had found his way into the Bank 
under the pretext of making some improve- 
ments in the process, and had probably dis- 
covered some of its secrets. He had been living 
in luxury for years, keeping ten horses, eleven 
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servants, and a pack of hounds, all of which 
he had to exchange for Cayenne and a terrible 
death while trying to escape. Another attempt 
on the Bank, which was more promptly dis- 
covered, was chiefly remarkable for the rank 
of those engaged in it. The notes were engraved 
abroad, by one of the familiars of an exiled 
sovereign, assisted by a former director in one 
of the royal mints, while a prince and a marquis 
issued the notes in Paris. 

M. du Camp promises us a third volume, 
which is to be devoted to the legal side of 
Parisian life, and for which we shall look with 
much curiosity. We hope our readers will share 
this feeling, after the samples they have had of 
M. du Camp’s workmanship and of the inter- 
esting matter that he has collected. 








The Theory of Practice: an Ethical Enquiry. 
By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

THE object aimed at in these volumes is to 

base upon a careful analysis of human nature 

a system of rules for the guidance of human 

conduct. Accordingly, we have, first of all, 

a classification of the sensations, emotions and 

feelings as they combine in the formation of 

character, and then an application of the 
results arrived at to ethic, politic, and the 
various practical sciences. This method is one 
which we cannot fail to admire even where we 
do not altogether agree with the conclusions 
arrived at. If history is to be studied, not 
empirically, as a series of facts, but scientifically, 
and as a means of furthering human progress, 
it is all-important that we should recognize 
the necessity of a previous and a thorough 
acquaintance with the springs of human action. 
To quote Mr. Hodgson’s own words,—“ The 
science of history, that of law, and that of 
ethic, remain imperfect until their several 
systems of phenomena, known to us by obser- 
vation or by experiment, are connected with 
their physiological basis, and with the system 
of states of consciousness dependent on phy- 
sical structure and function. There are three 
things to be done: history to be studied, cha- 
racter to be analyzed, and the two connected 
together, by referring history to character, in 
the first place, and character to history, by its 
re-action on it, in the second. There would 
then arise a complete and deductive science.” 
This is, without any doubt, the true and philo- 
sophical conception of history and of the 
various practical sciences which form part of 
it, for it gives full play to the double 
method of subjective and objective observation, 
of which M. Comte very unnecessarily rejects 
the former altogether, asserting that it is phy- 
sically impossible to observe the operations 
of our own minds. Mr. Hodgson, on the 
other hand, while he in no way undervalues 
the results arrived at from the observation of 
phenomena external to ourselves, insists on 
the data of consciousness being an equally 
important element in our investigations. He 
tells us that “there is no class of objects 
which is exclusively the object of one method, 
and not of the other”; even the physical 
sciences are with him no exception to the 
universal rule. And we think that he estab- 
lishes his point; at all events, his reply to 

M. Comte (vol. i. pp. 28-39), even if it is 

not entirely new, is a very clear and satis- 

factory statement of the objections to which 





the positivist view of the question is ex- 
posed. 

If we turn from the method of Mr. Hodg- 
son’s researches to the results which he obtains 
from them, we find a great deal to praise in 
every portion of his book. The attention which 
he pays to the data of consciousness as veri- 
fying and correcting our perception of external 
facts gives him a width of view, a fairness 
towards rival doctrines, which contrasts most 
favourably with the one-sided and narrow 
theories which render the opposing schools 
of modern philosophy so unappreciative of the 
position of those who differ from them. As 
an instance of this, we may mention his 
remarks on the subjection of women. After 
observing that, in the feminine character, the 
element of love prevails over that of justice, 
and that there is a lack of interest in truth for 
its own sake, he adds,— 

“This leaves untouched the modifiability of the 
character at any stage of its career. Because 
certain traits are referred by analysis to character, 
they are not therefore to be supposed to be immu- 
table. The character, as well as the influences 
operative upon it, is in a state of perpetual modifi- 
cation. But when any trait has once been included 
in the character of the race, its chances of perma- 
nence may be considered as immensely great, com- 
pared to traits which are not so included. If there 
is a fundamental difference in the character of the 
sexes, it would probably require, in order to obli- 
terate it, a greater change in the direction of the 
course of education, of habits, institutions and 
modes of life, than could be effected by human 
volition; for the tendencies of character would 
themselves operate against such a change.” 


Many passages of this kind, expressing a 
thoughtful and sensible opinion on practical 
questions, occur throughout the book. Perhaps 
they constitute the most valuable and interest- 
ing portion of it, for the strictly philosophical 
doctrine which it embodies is not altogether 
satisfactory. The leading feature of it is a 
denial of the absolute, and a consequent rejec- 
tion of ontology. The subjective theory is 
pushed to an extreme, which places Mr. Hodg- 
son in opposition to almost every existing 
school of philosophy. According to him, the 
belief in the separate existence of any thing 
external to ourselves is only a delusion—deeply 
rooted perhaps, and the strongest of all merely 
habitual and hereditary beliefs—but a delusion 
none the less. Any discussion, however, of 
this theory would involve an examination 
of the treatise, of which the present is merely 
a continuation. In ‘Time and Space’ the 
speculative foundations are laid on which the 
practical superstructure of the theory of prac- 
tice is erected. This connexion is painfully 
evident to the reader who ventures on the 
perusal of the later work without a previous 
study of its theoretical basis, as he is referred 
back with tedious frequency to the earlier 
volume for an explanation of statements which 
are in themselves rather difficult to be under- 
stood. Nowa philosophical book ought always 
to be self-contained, and consequently this plan 
of continual reference is a very distinct blot, 
especially when the book which we are requested 
to consult is (as Mr. Hodgson or his publishers 
inform us) intended to cover the whole ground 
of speculative philosophy. A man must be 
very eager in his search after~truth who will 
venture to attack so comprehensive and 
formidable a treatise. 

The amount of learning and general infor- 





mation, which are displayed in ‘The Theory of 
Practice’ is very considerable, but they come 
before us in a manner which leaves upon us an 
impression that the writer has never thoroughly 
assimilated and reduced to proper order 
what he seeks to reproduce. A considerable 
portion of the first volume has the appearance 
of being an accumulation of the mental analysis 
which he has made in reading the works of 
Hegel, Dr. Maudsley, Helmholtz, and other 
philosophical and scientific writers. Sometimes 
we have simply a kind of abstract of the 
original authority intermingled with words and 
phrases of the language in which it was written, 
as for instance, in the account of Prof. Helm- 
holtz’s ‘Theory of Sound.’ This gives a 
crudeness of style and an unfinished character 
to what Mr. Hodgson writes. It is a defect, 
which in his former essay on Time and Space 
is most glaringly conspicuous, and though it is 
modified in the work before us, it is not 
altogether absent. This is not the only point 
in which we think that a more careful elabo- 
ration would have produced more satisfactory 
results. The theories laid down are sometimes 
suggestive of rather hasty generalizations, and 
are occasionally quite unphilosophical. Thus 
in treating of the memory, we find the 
following rather extraordinary statement :— 

“How mistaken then, for the purpose at least of 
strengthening the memory, must be the practice of 
learning by heart, . . . it strengthens only that which 
is already too preponderant, the retentive power ; it 
is the re-active power which most needs strength- 
ening; and this may best be done by fostering the 
intellectual interests and making them the starting- 
points whence the interest may spread to connected 
subjects.” 

This implies a distinction between the reten- 
tive and reproductive power of the mind which 
modern analysis tends entirely to set aside. 
The retentive power, strictly speaking, is a 
purely mechanical operation, which can neither 
be strengthened by practice nor weakened by 
neglect, since, as a matter of fact, every per- 
ception of the mind is permanently retained 
by every one. Knowledge never dies out of 
consciousness, although the impression may 
become so faint as to be practically unavailable, 
unless some extraordinary influence restore to 
it its former vividness. But in a more familiar 
sense, the retentive power means the power 
which the mind possesses of keeping its know- 
ledge ready to be produced at the call of volition : 
in other words, it is identical with the reproduc- 
tive power; and the object aimed at in learn- 
ing by heart is so to strengthen this faculty 
that we may be able at any moment to repro- 
duce the treasures which the mind contains 
stored up within itself. 

There is one circumstance which no one can 
fail to notice in reading Mr. Hodgson’s book. 
As ‘The Theory of Practice’ is both in style 
and in matter a considerable advance on the 
‘Essay on Time and Space,’ so the latter part 
of these new volumes very much surpasses 
their earlier contents. We are agreeably sur- 
prised as we go on from one chapter to another ; 
and the most interesting section in the whole 
book is that which discusses the science of 
history and the classification of the sciences 
at the end of Vol. II. (pp. 455-91). We would 
refer to them as an example of Mr. Hodgson’s 
best style and most careful and judicious 
criticism. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Among the Goths and Vandals. By John Blaikie. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Tue pretentious title of this book covers some 
scanty information about Sweden, told in anything 
but a readable manner, and often bearing a sus- 
icious appearance. Mr. Blaikie tells us in his 
reface that his “real acquaintance with Sweden 
is more extensive than the opening chapters would 
indicate.” Yet we are often tempted to conclude 
that he has been hoaxed by some of his informants; 
and the impression left upon us by the whole 
volume is not that of familiarity with the country. 


The Miserie of Flaunders, Calamitie of Frawnce, 
Misfortune of Portugall, Unquietnes of Irelande, 
Troubles of Scotlande, and the Blessed State of 
Englande. Written by Thomas Churchyarde, 
Gent., 1579. 

TuE above is one of Mr. Payne Collier’s reprints, 

made from the original which issued from Andrew 

Maunsell’s press, at the Parrot, in Paul’s Church- 

yard. Of all the Elizabethan poets, Churchyard 

has manifested the least vitality. Even in the 

Principality, his ‘ Worthies of Wales’ has probably 

very few readers, and his ‘Legend of Jane Shore’ 

has long since died out of general memory, and 
been buried in oblivion. Editors of selections of 

British poesy do not think it worth while to gather 

flowers from Tom Churchyard’s garland; but Mr. 

Collier finds a pleasant antique fragrance in these 

*Miseries, and the editor reproduces them, not so 

much for their poetic value as for the fact that 

Churchyard was a soldier; he had served in all the 

countries named in the title-page, and the descrip- 

tions he gives come under the recommendation 
suggested in one of Prior’s lines, wherein he says 

“And what I dictate comes from what I feel.” 

The relations made in these verses are general 

rather than particular: there is no personal matter 

in them. Every realm is in some sort of misery or 
another, save England, which of course cannot 
come to ill luck with such a sovereign lady as Eliza- 
beth, darling of Heavea and the Muses, to look to 
its security and prosperity. The most picturesque 
of the poems is the one entitled ‘The Unquietnes 
of Irelande, in which there are some lines not 
without especial interest just now, ¢. g.— 
For there these many yeres 
hath strief in state been storde, 
And seldome in the quiet sheath 
can reste the trenchyng sworde. 
The soldiours that are sent 
to keepe the lande in awe, 
Are faine to marche through thicke and thinne, 
and after lye in strawe, 
And feede on what thei finde; 
but loe! plaine countreymen 
Doeth saie our horse eats up their corne, 
and coignie, now and then, 
Maks wife and children crie, 
and leavs the lande full bare : 
Tis hard to knowe if commons poore 
or soldiours feele moste care. 
The greef so common is, 
that eche one beares a peece, 
And God he knowes who licks the fatte, 
or shears awaie the flece. 


After this hard hit at the sham patriots of the 
time, the good English soldier, despite his sufferings 
and their lasting painful consequences, has a true 
sympathizing heart for the people themselves, He 
says— 
I can but wishe them well, 
my duetie claims the same 
For that thei are our neighbors nere, 
and ought with equall name, 
Like subjects live with us ; 
for since one prince wee have, 
One minde and maner should we shew ; 
good order that doeth crave. 
The hande doeth love the arme, 
and arme with leggs agree, 
And all the joynts the bodie bears 
in perfite peace must bee: 
So head shall well be servde; 
but where those members jarre, 
There will burst out some bold abuse, 
some braule, or irksom warre. 
Though Irelande hath bin long 
in most unquiet cace, 
It wil be well, when God shall plant 
in peoples harts his grace : 
I hope to see that daie, 
and that in season short, 
That my plain pen shall finde great cause 
to yelde them good report. 


This was written in 1579, and Tom Churchyard 





died in 1604, without seeing the golden time in 
which his honest and feeling heart would have 
luxuriated. Indeed, if he had lived till these later 
days, he would still have failed to see the full 
accomplishment of his manly desires. 


Les Fondatewrs de la Monarchie Belge.—Le Lieu- 
tenant-Général Comte Goblet @ Alviella, Ministre 
@Etat. Dapris des Documents Inédits. Par 
Théodore Juste. (Bruxelles, Muguardt ; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

M. Juste is writing his history of the founders of 

the Belgian monarchy in a series of lives. Each 

work is complete in itself, and the reader may 
stop at once, or go through the whole at pleasure. 

The family of the hero of the present biography 

can boast of a certain antiquity. The Goblets were 

distinguished at an early period ; and the General 
was born when his country belonged to Austria. 

He became French with it, and served in the French 

army in Spain, but after the first fall of Napoleon he 

passed into theservice of the Netherlands, and fought 
gallantly against his old friends, the French, at 

Waterloo. In times of peace General Goblet proved 

himself to be no common military administrator ; 

and as much may be said of him as diplomatist, 
politician, statesman and author. When Belgium 
revolted from the Netherlands, the General was 
sent for by both contending parties, but he 
threw in his lot with the Belgians. He helped 
to found the monarchy, he represented his 
fellow citizens in parliament, he was the king’s 
minister for foreign affairs, and was a sort of 
thorn in the king’s side when the General had a 
favourite idea and Leopold was not “in a concate- 
nation accordingly.” All the honours his country 
could confer upon him, if they were not as many 
as he expected, he received. Foreign Courts 
welcomed him, and the Queen of Portugal, in 
return for finding a husband for her in a member 
of a decayed branch of the Coburgs—a Coburg 

Kohary, from Hungary—created him a “ grandee,” 

added to Goblet the addition of Alviella, and put 

“Count” before it all. After his many services, 

the old soldier and statesman is enjoying, we hope, 

his well-earned retirement, and he may amuse 
or vex himself with reading his life, before it is 
ended, and he may lay it down with a sigh of 

“la suite au prochain numéro !” 


Réflecions sur la Régénération de V Ancienne Ecole 
de Musique Flamande et sur le Thédtre Flamand. 
Par Edouard J. Gregoir. (Schott Fréres.) 

Tuis pamphlet is written with the object of urging 

upon the managers of Belgian theatres and the 

municipalities of the principal cities and towns of 
the Netherlands the expediency of attempting to 
revive the Flemish school of music. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries Flanders was a nursery of 
music. As in Italy a century later, each town had 
its musicians, many of them clever and some 
famous. Tinctor, Obrecht Dufay, De Prés, Van 

Ockeghem, and many others, are still known to 

musical antiquaries ; and their works are at times 

heard not only in Belgium and in Holland but in 

France also. To reproduce upon the stage the more 

important compositions of the Flemish school it is 

necessary that the theatres should have a subsidy; 
and M. Gregoir urges strongly upon the Belgian 
municipalities the wisdom of encouraging liberally 

a movement that may have the effect of restoring 

—_ to the musical supremacy she enjoyed of 

old. 


Maude; or, the Anglican Sister of Mercy. Edited 
by Miss Whately. (Harrison.) 
Tue story of Maude, an Anglican Sister of Mercy, 
“edited” by the daughter of the late Archbishop 
Whately, is, of course, an account of the matter 
from one side. Dr. Oldacre (Dr. Newman ?) and 
Miss Melton (Miss Sellon?) might fairly claim a 
right of reply before a final judgment could be 
given on the incidents which are here recorded. 
It is only just, however, to Miss Whately to point 
out that she prints the letters of Mother Angelica, 
the Superior, and Sister Ursula, one of the inmates 
of the Anglican convent, in full; so that the reader 
is enabled, to a certain extent, to form an opinion 
as to the method pursued by those who kept up 





an English “Sisterhood” twenty years ago. The 
Superior entrenches herself in the principles of 
absolute obedience on the part of the young in- 
mates, and absolute immunity, as regards herself, 
from the duty of entering into arguments and com- 
bating scruples as they arise. The kind-hearted 
and zealous Sister Ursula is dissolved in an appa- 
rently equal affection for the Mother on the one 
hand, and the hesitating novice on the other, but 
is not beyond suspicion of assisting the Superior 
in underhand courses by an artful phrase thrown 
in covertly here and there in her meekly effusive 
letters. The gravamen of the author's accusation 
appears to be that Miss Melton, having received 
Maude as a visitor, ostensibly in order to rescue 
her-from being attracted to a Romish convent, 
encourages her to accept all that is really com- 
prised in Romish doctrine, and to enrol herself, by 
secret vows, in the Meltonian Sisterhood, thereby 
committing a fraud on the confiding parent who 
has entrusted the young lady to her care. That 
the author’s opinions of Miss Melton’s conduct are 
borne out by the correspondence and narrative, 
we readily admit; and her book will easily con- 
vince all who, like ourselves, are perhaps, more or 
or less, willing to be convinced. But it does not 
follow necessarily that such a book as this is likely 
to be really useful. It may be said by those who 
take an opposite view of the general question that. 
the inexpediency of maintaining Anglican sister- 
hoods is not demonstrated by exposing the dupli- 
city of one “Superior,” and that the misconduct 
of Miss Melton, however clearly proved, can have 
very little bearing on the question whether estab- 
lishments like hers are generally conducted on 
straightforward and honourable principles. Syrh- 
pathizing with Miss Whately in much that she 
writes, and fully admitting the interesting nature 
of her story, we cannot help entertaining some 
doubt whether she serves her cause efficiently by 
an ex parte statement of circumstances which she 
admits to have occurred nearly twenty years ago. 


Carlo: a Drama, in Three Acts. By Alfred Has- 
brer. (Hotten.) 

Tus drama was written, we are told, for the stage. 
We can fancy the dismay of a manager into whose 
hands it came. A map of a geological district, 
a chapter from a treatise on _— economy, 
a newspaper leader, is as fitted for the stage as 
the work before us. Not only has it no dramatic 
interest, sequence, or construction; it does not 
even possess such commonplace qualities as mean- 
ing, metre, grammar and common sense. 


Washington Irving. Von Adolf Laun. (Berline 
Oppenheim ; London, Nutt.) 

Herr Lavun has made up two volumes out of 
Irving's Life and Letters, using chiefly Mr. Peter 
Irving’s work as the source of his information, 
and following it more or less faithfully. English 
readers will probably prefer the original work, and 
Herr Laun’s volumes have too much the air of a 
compilation ; yet he has gone over the ground with 
care, and the materials he has found are good. 


Reisehandbuch fiir London, England und Schottland, 
von E. G. Ravenstein. (Hildburghausen, Bib- 
liographisches Institut; London, Tribner & Co.) 

Ir we open this book at random, we are sure, 

whatever page we light upon, to find some palpable 

evidence of the searching industry with which it 
has been prepared. Churches, public buildings 
and exhibitions are described with astonishing 
minuteness of detail, which is obtained by extreme 
terseness of language and an entire absence of the 
flowery rubbish in which the facts of guide-books 
are so often wrapped up. Turning to the pages 
relating to the British Museum, we find not only 

a history of the institution and a careful analysis 

of its various departments, but the days and hours 

of admission, and even the form of application for 

a reading-ticket and an enumeration of the con- 

ditions under which it may be granted. The maps 

and plans are numerous. Among the former, we 
may mention one of the ‘Environs of London,’ 
extending to Hornsey, Croydon, Barking and 

Moulsey, which would do credit to any English 

topographical work, and would be as useful to 
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natives of the country as to those for whom it is 
expressly intended. The illustrations are nume- 
rous and well executed ; and, as the artist has 
studied accuracy, and not merely pictorial effect, 
they form an extremely valuable portion of the 
work. Apart from London and its suburbs and 
environs, there are nearly 250 pages devoted to 
English provincial scenes and to Wales and Scot- 
land; so that the reader may take this handbook 
with him as a companion in a journey to Melrose 
and Dryburgh, or even to Staffa and Iona, if he 
likes. Mistakes, of course, have crept in here 
and there—e.g. the engraving of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, is entitled “ Magdalen College”; but, 
upon the whole, we know of no book of this class 
at the same time so convenient and so comprehen- 
sive; and we cannot help thinking that, if Herr 
Ravenstein were to reproduce it, with some slight 
alterations, in English, it would find a ready sale. 


We have on our table The United States of 
America, by R. Mackenzie (Nelson),— The Works 
of Virgil, translated by Dryden (Edinburgh, Ross), 
—A Flutter in the Cage, by Wykehamist (Burns), 
—Tom and Jerry, by Pierce Egan (Hotten),— 
Burns in Dumfries-shire, by W. M‘Dowall (Edin- 
burgh, Black),—Poems, by Ignotus (Cork, Guy), 
—Window Gardening, by A. Meikle (Routledge), 
—The Professor at the Breakfast Table, by O. W. 
Holmes (Hotten),—Everyday Objects, edited by 
W. H. D. Adams (Edinburgh, Nimmo),—Ocean- 
Pilgrim's Jottings, by J. H. Knox (Provost),— 
Beeton’s Garden Management, Part I. (Ward & 
Lock),—Report to the Tottenham Local Board of 
Health on the Disposal of the Sewage of their Dis- 
trict, May, 1870 (Spon),—The St. Andrews Univer- 
sity Calendar, 1870-71 (Blackwood),—Out of the 
Ring, by a Betting Man (Ward & Lock),—The 
Keepsake Scripture Text-Book (Simpkin),— Con- 
troversy with the Cardinal Archbishop of Sant- 
tago on the Great Questions between Protestantism 
and Romanism (Seeley),—Present-Day Papers on 
Prominent Questions in Theology, edited by the 
Right Rev. A. Ewing, D.C.L. (Strahan),—Rivista 
Scientifico-Industriale del 1869 (Florence),—and 
Geschichte der Gesellschaft, von Dr. J. J. Rokbach, 
Parts I., II., III. (Nutt). Among new editions we 
have Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Biography 
{Ward & Lock),—Realities of Irish Life, by W. 5S. 
Trench (Longmans),—A Gurde to the Western Alps, 
by J. Ball (Longmans),-—and Routledge’s Popular 
Guide to London (Routledge). 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
(Low & Co.) 

The Young Mountaineer; or, Frank Miller's Lot 
in Life: the Story of a Swiss Boy. With Illus- 
trations. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

Oakdale Grange: a Tale of School-Life for Boys. 
By Thomas Simmons. With Original Illustra- 
tions. (Bull, Simmons & Co.) 

A Tale of the French Revolution. By the Rev. F. 
Osbern Giffard, M.A. With Illustrations. (Mack- 
intosh.) 


The Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs. By Mary 
Senior Clark. Illustrated from the Author's 
Designs. (Bell & Daldy.) 


Fairy Tales and Sketches by Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by Caroline Peachey, 
Augusta Plesner, H. Ward, and others. With 
Vignettes. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Ler whoever wishes to read a bright, spirited, 

wholesome story get the ‘Old-Fashioned Girl’ at 

once! It is not our fault if the male readers who 
follow our advice should close the book with a pang 
of regret that Polly, the heroine—Polly the darling 

—is an entirely unattainable treasure. Neither will 

it be our fault if a standard is set up of a nice girl, 

—so high that most of the young ladies of their 

acquaintance shall seem to fall short of it; for 

Polly is a heroine in a book, and perhaps, after all, 

they would not have recognized how very good and 

pleasant she was, unless Miss Alcott had been there 
to tell them and to open their eyes. ‘The Old- 





Fashioned Girl’ is an American story, and there 
are little traits of life and manners which give 
a pleasant flavour of novelty to the tale: we have 
had several hearty laughs over the book, for it is 
full of fun. The picture of society amongst the 
young people in America is, we would hope, an 
exaggeration ; and we heartily trust that the like 
fashions may never prevail in the school-rooms and 
nurseries of England; but if they should show 
themselves, we hope some “old-fashioned girl” 
like Polly Milton will come and drive them away. 

‘The Young Mountaineer’ is taken from the 
French of Madame Julie Gourand, and is intended 
as a companion volume to ‘The Lost Father ; or, 
Cecilia’s Triumph.’ The author is careful to inform 
his readers, in the Preface, that he has not trans- 
lated, but “transferred the plan and materials 
from the French,” and that he has “adapted the 
build and the sentiments to his English readers.” 
In the original, we can believe that ‘The Young 
Mountaineer’ was a graceful and pretty story ; 
but in the process of what the author calls “adapt- 
ation” it has lost all its vitality, retaining only 
the mannerisms of a very bad translation. The 
French idioms are rendered awkwardly, and 
almost literally; but the English is far from 
being either elegant or grammatical: indeed, the 
author, or “adapter,” seems unskilled in the use 
of either the French or the English language; he 
says that “I shall say my prayers in German, and 
sing the Ranz des Vaches, glowed out in all its 
incongruity from Frank’s heart.” The story is 
about a young Swiss boy, whose father has been 
lost in guiding two travellers up the ascent to the 
Schrechhorn; he is adopted by Mrs. St. Victor, 
a rich Parisian lady, who is inconsolable for the 
loss of her own child, and she thinks Frank will 
fill his place and make her happy. The poor 
mother is induced to give up her son, but she does 
it reluctantly, and she is always mourning for the 
loss. Mrs. St. Victor is jealous, because Frank 
will not love her as he loves his mother; but she 
gives him an excellent education, and makes him 
her heir. Her love of Frank gradually exercises 
a good influence over her, and she becomes less 
absorbed in herself, and ceases to think that 
Frank ought to belong exclusively to her. She 
triumphs over herself, and when his education 
is completed, she restores him to his mother, 
and, in the act of giving him up, she finds that 
she has bound both son and mother to her for 
ever. The story of Frank’s gradual transformation 
from a rude Swiss peasant into a charming young 
man, and the manner of his education, are well 
described ; the moral inculcated being that we 
ought to love our friends and seek their good, 
and not our own gratification. ‘The Young Moun- 
taineer’ would have been a remarkably pretty 
story if it had not been spoilt and almost obli- 
terated by the absurd style in which the author 
has rendered it into English. The next time that 
Daryl Home finds a good French story, we would 
counsel him either to translate it as well as he can, 
or to let it alone altogether ; the effort to alter and 
“transfer” being clearly out of his line. 

‘Oakdale Grange, a Tale of School Life,’ is a 
pleasant, readable story about schoolboys. It is 
much like many other pictures of the trials and 
temptations that offer themselves even in well- 
regulated schools. There is not much originality 
in the mode of treatment, but the book will be a 
safe and acceptable one for a present: there is 
a spirited description of a boat-race, which is the 
best incident in the tale. 

‘A Tale of the French Revolution’ is interesting, 
though rather too long drawn out. It is a narra- 
tive of the perils and adventures of two little 
French children, in their escape from Paris to Eng- 
land, during the Reign of Terror. It is nicely told, 
and some of the scenes are extremely good. With- 
out being obtrusive, no opportunity is lost of en- 
forcing a pious and reverential trust in Providence, 
and a constant sense of the presence of Almighty 
God. Some of the incidents seem to be drawn 
from real sources; nearly every family in France 
of that day having some story to tell of help and 
succour given or received. 





‘The Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs’ is a 
somewhat ambitious attempt to supply the missing 
links of those sibylline verses which can never be 
imitated by modern rhyme or reason. These stories, 
which profess to embody the rhymes, are at once 
elaborate and feeble;—they are far too long, and 
decidedly apocryphal. The moral is in each story 
set forth with an ostentation entirely foreign to 
the spirit of the age in which nursery rhymes grew 
or were created; it is, for instance, modern and in- 
congruous in the legend of ‘ Baby Bunting’; after 
Owen has grown up to be a big boy and delivered 
the Princess Frankina, broken the enchantment, 
and restored her to the King, her betrothed lover, 
she asks him to come and live with her and be 
heir to their kingdom. Owen replies, “I should 
like to live with you, but I will not be your heir; 
that would not be fair or just; what I should really 
like is that you should give me a good education 
to fit me for it, and then make me one of your 
ministers to help to rule the land and to make the 
people as good and happy as possible.” Some of 
the illustrations are pretty, and excite hopes of 
better things than we find. 

The fresh volume of Herr Andersen’s tales and 
stories will excite joy in the hearts of all his ad- 
mirers, but most of the present collection we have 
seen before in various places. We like the most 
ambitious stories the least: the storks are always 
delightful, but ‘The Mad King’s Daughter, in 
which they play a great part, reads like two or 
three tales mixed together and made confused. 
‘Good for Nothing’ is a touching sketch—it is like 
an old ballad, so much indicated, and all told in 
so few words. ‘There is a Difference’ is one of 
the funny little satires in which Herr Andersen 
excels. ‘Life in the Duck Yard’ is another, but 
more melancholy. ‘The Story of the Sandhills’ 
and ‘The Covenant of Friendship’ are both good 
stories; indeed readers, young and old, will find 
this book a mine of fascinating reading. The 
sketches of travel are curious, showing that Ander- 
sen sees in the real sights and sounds of nature 
the stuff that his fairy tales are made of. The 
illustrations are just what they should be. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Bible Pictures and Stories, Old and New Testament, 2 vols. 5/ea. 
Blunt's The Atonement and the At-one-Maker, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Clarke’s Alpha; or, God in Matter, er. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Field’s Origenis Hexaplorum, Tom. 2, Fasciculus 8, 4to. 13/swd. 
Golden (The) Treasury Psalter, Student’s Edit., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Gospel (The) Story, Plain Commentary on the Four Gospels, 
Vol. 1, 12mo. 3/6 
Gould’s The Golden Gate, Manual of Devotion, 4/ cl. 
Greek Testament Studies, by Aliquis, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Reflections on Canticles, or the Song of Solomon, 3/6 cl. 
Religious Thought in Germany—From the Times, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Rose’s Ignatius Loyola, and the Early Jesuits, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Vaughan’s (Dr. ) Christ Satisfying the Instincts of Humanity 3/6 
Philosophy. 
Stewart’s Elements of Philosophy of the Human Mind, 7/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Copham’s Outline Drawings for Second Grade, Pt. 1,3/; Pt. 2,3/6 
History. 


Bollaert’s Wars of Succession of Portugal and Spain, 2 vols. 30/ 

Gibbon’s Crusades, and Scott’s Essays on Chivalry, 1 vol. 3/6 cl. 

Milton’s History of England, More’s Richard the Third, and 
Bacon’s Henry the Kighth, in 1 vol. er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Whiteside’s Early Sketches of Eminent Persons, er. Svo. 6/ ¢l. 

Geography. 

Evill’s Winter Journey to Rome and Back, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Knox’s Ocean Pilgrim’s Jottings, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

Rae’s Westward by Rail, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


Philology. 
De Poix-Tyrel’s Comparative Grammar of Household Words 
in Four Languages, 12mo. 7/6 cl. 
Millington’s Latin Rendering of Selections from Latin Prose, 5/ 
Science. 


Adams’s Travels of a Naturalist in Japan and Manchuria, 15/ 

Baring’s (Lieut. E.) Staff College Essays, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Chapman’s Medical Institutions of the United Kingdom, 3/6 

M‘Coll’s Algebraical Exercises and Problems, &c., 12mo. 3/6 

Wormell's Elementary Course of Hydrostatics and Sound, 3/ 

General Literature. 

Ainsworth’s (W. H.) Hilary St. Ives, 3 vols. cr. Svo. 31/6 cl. 

Ashworth’s Strange Tales, 4th series, 12mo. 1/6 cl. swd. ; 3rd 
and 4th series in 1 vol., 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Bell’s Poets, Re-issue ; Vol. VI. Shakspeare’s Poems, 12mo. 1/3 

British (The) Controversialist ; Vol. 32, Jan. to June, 1870, 3/6 

Carlyle’s Works, Library LEdit.; Cromwell's Letters, d&., 
Vol. V. 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Carter’s Hours of Illness, Poems, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Laurie’s Technical Reader, Book IV. 12mo. 1/ cl. 

Ludlow’s The Heart of the Continent, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

O’Donnell’s Mixed Education in Ireland, Vol. I. 8vo. 7,6 cl. 

Our Curate’s Budget, 2nd series, Vol. I. 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Payn’s The Lakes in Sunshine, Vol. II. 4to. 21/ el. 

Rimmel's Le Livre des Parfums, illust. 8vo. 8/ cL. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE simplest, yet the most emphatic ex- 
pression of a great national sorrow is called 
for on the part of those who wish to offer a 
farewell to Charles Dickens. There was no 
man who turned aside with more distinct 
aversion than he did from everything that was 
time-serving, or specious, or indirect, in the 
making of his way to fortune and the keeping 
of his hold on the public; no man more adverse 
than himself to the false praise or hectic sym- 
pathy and parade which belong to the lovers 
of notoriety. Therefore, no great genius has 
gone to rest in our times (or, indeed, at any 
time) whose fame needs so little apology or 
exaggeration. 

As regards the literary life of Charles 
Dickens, there is small need for recapitulation 
of its facts,—less still for comment on them, 
so universal has been his popularity. But as 
regards their sequence, the catalogue should 
be clear, and I think it is not yet quite com- 
plete. It has been assumed, and presumed, 
that the ‘Sketches by Boz’ began in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. But Dickens wrote elsewhere 
at that early time of his life. I think that, at 
the time to which I refer, he was willing to 
help the editor of the Monthly (or London ?) 
Magazine, then.,,.itder the short-lived control 
of a certaiz wapt. Holland. 

To tell how Dickens subsequently, and at 
“no distant period, rose into favour with the 
public, would be to write the history of book- 
publishers’ catalogues—of cheap and dear books 
—the history, in short, of every one who cares 
for Fiction, and, yet more, who cares for Truth. 
After the ‘Sketches by Boz’ came ‘The Pick- 
wick Papers’; then ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ (with 
its immortal Mrs. Nickleby :—“ The name 
began with B—, and ended with G—. Perhaps 
it was Waters”). Later, ‘ Oliver Twist’ (com- 
menced for Bentley's Miscellany) and “ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock,” which contained the his- 
tories of ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ and of 
‘Barnaby Rudge.’ ‘The Memoirs of Grimaldi,’ 
which made small sign, and are forgotten, 
belong to this period. 

Next came that first book on America—fruit 
of a visit to the Land of Promise—which caused 
its writer to be so coarsely attacked, and which 
caused its readers to mitigate the habits 
therein reproved. Then followed ‘Martin Chuz- 
zlewit’ and (as fruits of an Italian holiday) 
the ‘Pictures from Italy’; later, the five 
Christmas Books (and how these quickened 
the charity of many a hard-hearted and hard- 
headed man is not to be told); then ‘ Dombey 
and Son,’ ‘ David Copperfield’ (its master’s 
master-work), ‘Bleak House,’ ‘ Little Dorrit,’ 
‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ and ‘Great Expectations,’ 
which may be rated among the highest of 
his novels; in its force, as grand and simple 
as Defoe’s; in its characteristic simplicity, 
like the scenery round his home, which framed 
(so to say) the story. Lastly, came ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,’ full of minute touches and 
clear tracings of character, which would have 
sufficed to make the reputations of fifty meaner 
men. Of his minor tales and sketches, flung 
out during these years of constant work and 
excitement, it is impossible to offer a list. 
One only may be mentioned—the story of 
‘Little Bebelle,’ in one of his Christmas books 
for All the Year Round, which is as perfect in 
its pathos and local colour as any creation that 








ever came from the hand of man. Of ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ his last, unfinished mystery, there will 
be time to speak presently. 

No man who has ever drawn breath or taken 
pen in hand has done more to vindicate the 
dignity of the literary character than Charles 
Dickens. He had the ball of social success 
at his feet; and being endowed with every 
instinct for every enjoyment that luxury, or 
taste, or high breeding could minister, it is 
admirable to recall with what a quiet consis- 
tency, entirely distinct from irritable or arro- 
gant insolence, he held himself apart from, and 
above, the teiaptations which the great world 
is only too eager to offer to every one who is 
new and brilliant and amusing. When ‘Pick- 
wick’ came out, that great wit Sydney Smith 
said in my hearing—“ Three hundred soup- 
tickets!” But, from the first, as to the last, 
Dickens was not to be cajoled by the persons 
of quality who desired to make an exhibition 
of possibly the most original English writer of 
English domestic fiction who has ever been seen. 
He kept himself and his life apart, and for 
this reason it was, during a certain period, the 
fashion to misjudge him; as a writer vulgarly 
democratic, who had expressed pleasure in 
defying the privileged ones of the earth. He 
was even called “low-lived,” because he did 
not hang on staircases, and make mirth for 
dinner-parties, and join in the exhausted 
humour of a society represented in the novels of 
the Regency period—happily dead and buried 
—by putting coronets on the heads of vapid 
characters, and by ransacking the dictionary of 
Court Jargon and Millinery for their dialogue. 
It has been said that he could not draw gentle- 
men and ladies (as footmen understand the 
designation). This is false. The characters of 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, in ‘Bleak House,’ that 
of Mrs. Steerforth, in ‘ David Copperfield,’ and 
fifty indications more, may be cited in dis- 
proof. That he found greater pleasure in 
selecting and marking out figures where the 
traits were less smoothed or effaced by the 
varnish of polite society than in picturing those 
of a world where the expression of individual 
characters becomes less marked, is true. To 
each man his own field. An essay could be 
recalled written to prove that Scott was a 
miserable creature, because his imagination 
delighted in the legends and traditions of 
feudal times, with their lords and their re- 
tainers. And yet Scott gave us the fisher-folk 
in ‘The Antiquary’ and Jeanie Deans. But 
though as “a man of the people” Dickens 
loved to draw the people in all their varieties 
and humour and incomplete ambitions,—and 
though he was by nature and experience a 
shrewd redresser of abuses—tracing them back 
to their primal causes—he was in no respect 
the destroyer it was for awhile the whim of 
fools of quality and the faded people who 
hang on their skirts to consider him. One who 
redresses grievances is not, therefore, an over- 
thrower of thrones. The life and the works of 
Dickens expressed a living protest against Dis- 
order—no matter what the Order. 

His toleration was great for everything save 
falsity and oppression—one point excepted. 
He was too apt to assume that asceticism in re- 
ligion must be hypocrisy. He was too unwilling 
to make allowance for narrower natures than his 
own, only kept to the rule of duty by the con- 
straint of self-restraint, and those formalisms 
which he abhorred. In the very intensity of 





his own convictions, he was not always sufii- 
ciently forbearing towards those less deeply 
thoughtful, less profoundly gifted than himself, 
but possibly not therefore less sincere. 

Those who were admitted to know Charles 
Dickens in the intimacy of his own home cannot 
—without such emotion as almost incapacitates 
the heart and hand — recall the charm of 
his bounteous and genial hospitality. Nothing 
can be conceived more perfect in tact, more 
freely equal, whatever the rank of his guests, 
than was his warm welcome. The frank grasp 
of his hand—the bright smile on his manly 
face—the cheery greeting—are things not to 
be forgotten while life and reason last by those 
who were privileged to share them. Then, his 
exquisite practical knowledge and punctuality 
gave him time—even when most busily at 
work for himself or others—to care for and 
to consider the pleasure of all whom he har- 
boured beneath his roof. It is some comfort 
to think that he drew enjoyment from these 
great qualities and the effect produced by 
them on his guests. As a talker (not a con- 
verser) at his own table—as one who could 
tell a good story, or give a tolerant hearing 
to another—whatever might be the subject— 
as one who could hit the nail on the head, 
no matter who was present, and yet who never 
domineered by a hair’s breadth over the most 
domineering of guests,—for lightness, for direct- 
ness, for keen intelligence (freaked, but very 
sparingly, by the strong antipathies of those 
who have as strong sympathies) — Dickens 
was incomparable. There was no possibility 
of anything passing where he was which 
the most experienced woman or the sim- 
plest child might not have heard. There was 
for every guest, the smallest as the greatest, 
perfect ease and security in the shelter of his 
house. 

Whatever he did, he did with all his heart 
and soul and strength. The munificent sacri- 
fices he made of time, money and sympathy 
to men of letters, to artists, to obscure persons 
who had not the shadow of a shade of a claim 
on him, will never be summed up. There are 
thousands of persons living who could bear 
grateful testimony to this boundless generosity 
of his nature. But his geniality was as great as 
his generosity. Whether the matter in hand was 
a country walk through the district which his 
residence has made haunted ground to so many 
persons of all countries,—or a fireside game,— 
or the coming out of some poor play in which 
he had been induced to interest himself,— 
nothing was to be done by halves,—nothing 
affectedly: and such youth and vivacity were 
doubly surprising in a man whose life was 
passed under the grave responsibility of many 
cares and burdens, and who prepared and com- 
pleted what he gave to the world—whether 
in his works or in his personal intercourse with 
the public—with an honest care and earnest- 
ness which should put to shame all such rash 
and random persons as, on the strength of a 
few fancies and much impertinence, conceive 
themselves artists. When the story of his life 
shall come to be told on some distant day, then, 
and not till then, this amazing vitality, which 
set him apart from every human being I have 
approached, will present itself as one of the 
most remarkable features in the life and works 
of one of the greatest and most beneficent men 
of genius England has produced since the 
days of Shakspeare. 
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L was his wish that all his letters should be 
destroyed. He was wont to say, in a spirit akin 
to taat of Wren’s noble epitaph in St. Paul’s, 
—tht a man was sufficiently represented in 
his works. So should it be. But the brightness, 
the directness, the playfulness, of every page 
he wiote to those whom he trusted, cannot 
be overstated,—cannot be forgotten, by any 
one attempting the slightest sketch of his 
genuine and endearing qualities, with the 
slightest competent knowledge. 

What more remains to be done here for the 
moment? Surely, no attempt made to designate 
or descant on the especial merits and qualities 
of Charles Dickens as a literary man :—surely, 
no marshalling of recollections that come in 
crowds,—to be set, in the instant of his 
departure, before the public. 

On a future day, I may endeavour to fill 
up the blanks in a sketch, the miserable incom- 
pleteness of which can be felt by no one more 
keenly than the writer. 

Henry F, CHor ey. 








EL DEMONIO ME LLEVE. 
A GENTLEMAN TO a LaDy. 
(From the Spanish.) 
You call me “ Devil! ”Yes, you do; 
And thus a pretty figure make me. 
T understand you now when you 
So loudly cry, ‘‘The Devil take me!” 
JoHN BowRInc. 








STERNE’S DAUGHTER. 

A py is an ancient brick-built town, on the Tarn, 
the pride of the flat and fertile plain of Languedoc. 
As Albiga, it was not without renown; and, in later 
times, it gave a name to those free inquirers of 
their day, the Albigenses. It still produces the 
woad with which the aboriginal fashionables painted 
themselves, and with which artists of the present 
period create effects, under the name of pastel. 
Alby is the market-place of perhaps the richest 
corn-country in France. The noble towers of its 
Gothic brick cathedral, Ste.-Cécile, are as land- 
marks to wayfarers on the plain. The people are 
a quiet, pious people; but they care less for Cardi- 
nal d’Amboise than they do for their townsman, 
the luckless yet gallant navigator, La Pérouse. 
They were prophesying his future renown while 
they were unconscious of his future fate, when, 
in 1772, two English ladies were residing in the 
ancient town, and were being welcomed to its best 
society. They were mother and daughter—the 
widow and the only child of Sterne, who died in 
1768. The first was the poor, gaunt, shattered 
wreck of that once-beautiful Elizabeth Lumley, 
who had first stirred the pulses of Sterne’s heart 
and won a homage, which afterwards, like Israel’s 
incense, was offered at many a shrine. The second 
lady was the Lydia, in his affection for whom 
Sterne never wavered. She was the joy of his 
heart when present, its strong desire when absent. 
All that he had felt in his early days for “my 
Lumley”—the sincere and eager love, the intense 
sentiment, the more intense romantic feeling, the 
overwhelming gladness when, after Jong hesitation, 
Elizabeth Lumley became his wife—all was modi- 
fied, yet not diminished, in his paternal love for 
his daughter; and Lydia’s filial affection was ren- 
dered to her father in equal measure. 

The two ladies had resided so long in France 
that even the elder might have become, at least, 
acclimatized by 1772. The younger was at that 
time as one to the manner born. Her attractions 
had their natural influences on the hearts of more 
than one young French gentleman; but there was 
only one who seems to have touched her own, and 
that was a certain Alexander Anne Médalle, who 
was one year younger than herself, the son ofa 
gentleman employed in the French Customs or 
Tax Office; he was “ Receveur des Décimes.” All 





that the public has hitherto known is that this 
young couple were married. So completely did 
they disappear from all record that biographers 
have been reduced to the mere suggestion that 
M. and Madame Médalle perished in the Great 
Revolution which ended the history of so many 
families. But Alby has not so completely forgotten 
the story of Lydia Sterne. On the 28th of April, 
1772, Lydia, then just of full age, made abjuration 
of the Protestant religion in the private chapel of 
the Provost’s house in Alby, an act which put away 
all obstacles to her marriage with a Roman Catholic. 
In the ‘Inventaire des Archives Communales 
d’ Alby’ it is written,—“Le mariage était forcé, 
urgent ; car alors la loi autorisait la recherche de 
la paternité.” Whether this refers to the minority 
of the bridegroom and paternal opposition, or the 
unwillingness of the bride’s mother to consent to 
the match, we cannot say. However this may be, 
the wedding took place on the day that Lydia 
united herself to the Church of which her lover 
was a member. The ceremony was performed where 
the abjuration had been pronounced, but Sterne’s 
widow was not present. No other reason is alleged 
for her absence but that of her health, for the im- 
provement of which Mrs. Sterne had been living 
in Alby. The widow died there, in January, 1773, 
in the house of a medical man named Lioniéres, 
No. 9, Rue St.-Antoine, and so closed the story of 
the poor lady who, three-and-thirty years earlier, 
had said to Sterne, “ My dear Laurey, I never can 
be yours, for I verily believe I have not long to 
live; but I have left you every shilling of my for- 
tune.” The daughter’s wedded life was briefer than 
her mother’s. One son was born of the marriage 
at Alby, and when he died, September 19th, 1783, 
at the school of Sorére, Lydia Médalle, née Sterne, 
was not alive to weep for the early death of her 
only child. 

These details concerning the widow, daughter 
and grandson of “ Yorick” are entirely new. In 
the Atheneum, No. 2221, at the close of a notice 
of M. Stapfer’s Study on Sterne, we expressed a 
wish that he had thrown some light over the 
obscurity which enveloped the story of Lydia’s 
married life. M. Stapfer has most courteously and 
amply gratified this wish by furnishing us with 
information derived from the Archives at Alby, 
which sets the word “ Finis” to the hitherto incom- 
plete story of Sterne’s daughter. 








LORD FAIRFAX. 
Athenzeum Club, June, 1870. 

Tue Editor of the Times has inserted a letter, 
signed “ Discoverer,” in the impression of June the 
7th, in which Lord Fairfax is accused of mean, 
shabby, and cowardly conduct; and I, as his bio- 
grapher, of colouring facts with reference to the 
trial and execution of Lord Capel. It seemed 
a somewhat extraordinary proceeding to insert a 
letter of this kind, involving a purely historical 
question, in a daily newspaper. I, however, replied 
to it; bus the Editor has not thought proper to 
insert my answer. 

As the point is one of some interest, and can 
easily be cleared up, I should be obliged if you 
would give me a little space for the purpose of 
putting the real facts before your readers. 

The correspondent of the Times rests his accu- 
sations solely on the fact that Lord Fairfax had 
given quarter to Lord Capel and others; and, by 
omitting all allusion to the terms on which quarter 
was granted, he endeavours to convey the false 
impression that Capel had his life promised to him 
unconditionally. 

The truth is as follows. Lord Fairfax refused to 
grant any terms whatever to the Royalist officers 
in Colchester, because among them there were 
two who had broken their parole of honour not 
to serve against the Parliament until exchanged, 
and one who was a deserter; and it would be his 
duty to cause these to be tried for their lives. 
They were found guilty on incontestable evidence, 
and sentenced to death. Those who were to receive 
quarter were distinctly told, before the surrender, 
that the General intended to surrender them to the 





mercy of Parliament (Rushworth, vii. p. 1247); 
that is to say, they would receive quarter and be 
free from all military penalties, but they would 
be liable to trial and punishment by a civil tribunal 
if the Parliament should see fit. Lord Fairfax fully 
explained their position again in a letter to the 
Speaker (Rushworth, vii. p. 1303), and again at 
Lord Capel’s trial. 

Lord Capel set up a plea that the General’s 
declaration, when he granted quarter, that the 
granting of quarter did not free him from trial by 
a civil tribunal, only referred to his liberty and 
estate, and not to his life. There is no such reserva- 
tion, however, in the General’s declaration. The 
words are, “ His Excellency intends, for the gene- 
rality (of those who surrender to mercy), to sur- 
render them to the mercy of the Parliament.” The 
Parliament then consisted of Lords and Commons; 
and Lord Fairfax expected that Capel would be 
tried by his Peers. 

Thus the General’s conduct was perfectly upright 
and straightforward throughout. He clearly told 
the prisoners, from the first, that they would be 
liable to any proceedings that the civil Government 
might bring against them. From that time his 
responsibility ceased. He simply appeared as a 
witness at the trial, at the earnest request of Lord 
Capel’s friends, to state the terms of the surrender, 
though he strongly disapproved of the tribunal; 
and there is reason to believe that he interceded 
for Lord Capel’s life. Such are the plain facts; and 
the statement of them is sufficient to rebut the 
accusations of the Times correspondent. 

Ciements R, MarkHam. 








OUR AMERICAN LETTER. 
Boston, May 24, 1870. 

THE Southern States being for the most part 
“reconstructed,” the issues of American politics 
have dropped to the lower level of economical and 
administrative questions; and the public mind, no 
longer finding an exciting element in party conflicts, 
has seemingly turned, to a large degree, to topics 
some of which are akin indeed to politics, but 
others of which are very remote from them. In the 
solving of social problems, the discussion of theo- 
logical creeds, and of many systems or notions of 
philosophy, and in letters, there appears to me to 
be just now in the United States very remarkable 
and singular activity ; and one cannot avoid the 
conclusion that these are new channels into which 
the current has run, that of politics being closed 
up, or rather, perhaps, temporarily exhausted. In 
this city especially is what I may call the “ intel- 
lectual revival” obtrusive ; for here still dwell many 
of the leaders of American thought, and a commu- 
nity now more than ever sensitive to new moral 
and mental phases and ideas. There are men and 
women here who spend their lives in providing 
fuel for the aggressive brain of a large thinking 
class to feed on. There is no place where the 
public mind is more open to receive new ideas, and 
where new ideas, far from creating repugnance 
because of their novelty, are so welcome as being 
new. The radicalism of the Boston schools—for 
there is no Boston school, there are many of them, 
—is a different radicalism from any European 
radicalism whatever; it has, however, a kind of 
relationship to some of the vigorous coteries of 
recent growth in London. It is less destructive 
and more constructive, for the most part. One 
reason is, that in America we find many of those 
things already accomplished which radicals else- 
where are still fighting to accomplish. The European 
radical has still to pull down; the American 
radical has cleared his ground, and is engaged in 
rearing the new edifice. 

At this season, social, sectarian, and philosophical 
activity is at its highest point; for this is the 
season of the “ Anniversaries.” Every cause and 
sect and coterie has its national association, and in 
May holds its annual convention. It is a season 
of conferences, of excited and piquant debating, of 
resolutions and appeals and subscription-getting. 
Prominent among these, and perhaps the most 
interesting to the general public, are the two rival 
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woman suffrage conventions, now sitting in New 
York, one presided over by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and the other by Mr. Theodore Tilton, 
the young and trenchant editor of the New 
York Independent. The cause of woman suffrage 
is evidently gaining ground here, and already 
counts many distinguished politicians and literati, 
among them the Vice President of the United 
States, and an important minority of the United 
States Senate. Trial votes are taking place in 
various New England towns, with a view to ascer- 
taining the sentiment of the women themselves ; 
and although in many cases the majority goes 
against the demand, there is evidently a much 
more kindly feeling in favour of female suffrage 
than there was a short time ago. 

The lecture season is now nearly over. English- 
men who have not visited the United States have 
very little idea of the extent and importance of our 
Lyceum system. Lecturing has become a regular 
profession, prepared for by a study of years under 
teachers of literature and elocution, and it is an 
established and regular “ institution” in every town 
of more than five thousand inhabitants, who have 
their weekly lectures, on a very wide range of sub- 
jects, as regularly as their market days and their 
pork and bess ox a Sunday, and there are bureaux 
in ths- principal cities whose sole purpose it is to 
secure lecturers for Lyceums, and to supply lecturers 
with platforms. The more popular lecturers make 
a handsome income during the winter season, 
ranging from 6,000 to 20,000 dollars; while even the 
less prominent receive excellent payment for their 
services as “fillers in” between the greater guns. 
Lecturing in America has become a sort of secular 
sermonizing, and public opinion is in no other 
manner more immediately or largely influenced. 
The lectures of such men as Phillips, Sumner and 
Beecher did much to educate the people up to the 
point, first, of resisting the slavery rebellion, and 
then of using the war power to abolish servitude. 
Among the lecturers you find persons of both sexes, 
of all ages, and of almost every avocation of life. 
It has become fashionable for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to employ some of their time in lecturing, 
Vice President Colfax having set the example; and 
latterly the Secretary of the Treasury delivered 
some lectures on financial subjects, thus encouraging 
the Cabinet to take advantage of the Lyceums to 
reach the public ear. Within the past week Boston 
has had a somewhat unwonted sensation; for Sena- 
tor Revels, of Mississippi, the negro successor of 
Jefferson Davis in the National Senate, has been 
lecturing here to a crowded audience on the “ ten- 
dency of the age.” Many went, doubtless inspired 
by a keen curiosity to see and hear the first coloured 
statesman brought to the top by the recent progress; 
but the impression produced by the senator’s speech 
was excellent, as it was replete with sound thought 
and was delivered with much earnestness and 
happy expression. For the moment Mr. Revels 
was the hero of the hour, being received by the 
political and literary leaders of Boston society with 
exceptional honours. The lecture field is largely 
cultivated by women, and lately eloquent lecturers 
of the gentler sex have greatly multiplied. Indeed, 
women are in this country anticipating the aceom- 
plishment of female suffrage, and are everywhere 
encroaching upon what was once upon a time 
regarded as the peculiar domain of man. We hear 
of a lady member of a school committee in Maine; 
there is a new firm in Indiana, “Mrs. Smith & 
Husband”; foreign books are sold here in Boston 
by Schoenhof & Moeller, the junior member of the 
firm being Miss Fanny Moeller; in a town in the 
State of New York there is, we are told, a lady 
insurance-broker; women have invaded the law 
schools and medical colleges, are seen on Change 
in New York, preach, club together, and frame 
public opinion not less in the 7ribune than in the 
Revolution. 

I need hardly tell you that the great literary 
sensation here is Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ Lothair.’ It was 
announced with a loud flourish of trumpets, and 
the literary people have made haste to read it, and 
within a week after its appearance have criticized 
it in almost every town in the current press. It is 





published here by Messrs. Appleton, of New York, 
in pamphlet form, the retail price being one dollar ; 
so we get it far cheaper than it is bought in Eng- 
land. The general judgment of the Boston critics 
is highly favourable to the book, while that of New 
York is much divided ; and the critics have taken 
sides with a zeal which augurs well for the circula- 
tion, as well as betraying that there is something 
in it worth praising or contesting. Messrs. Apple- 
ton have so far disposed of 40,000 copies, and the 
demand is by no means yet exhausted. The same 
publishers have seized the occasion of the public 
eagerness to read ‘ Lothair,’ to announce a cheap 
and complete edition of Mr. Disraeli’s novels. 

The books of Miss Alcott, ‘ Little Women’ and 
‘ An Old-Fashioned Girl, have had a success which 
almost recalls the days of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
The youthful author is hard at work upon another 
volume of a similar character. Of ‘ Little Women’ 
50,000 copies have been disposed of, and ‘ An Old- 
Fashioned Girl’ ran up to 20,000 sales within 
a fortnight of its publication. The author of 
‘Gates Ajar’ has published a work of equal 
merit, ‘Hedged in, which engages the enthu- 
siastic commendation of most of the critics. 
Mr. Theodore Tilton has just published ‘Sanctum 
Sanctorum; or, Leaves from an Editor’s Table’; 
and Mr. Richard Grant White’s philological criti- 
cisms, which have long appeared as a serial 
in the Galaxy, a New York magazine, is wisely 
issued in book form with the title ‘Words and 
their Uses.’ The new volumes of essays by Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Emerson have, of course, had a 
large success, both having too long been silent. Mr. 
Emerson, though now past his threescore and ten, 
is as vigorous and active as ever, and to be seen 
almost daily in the Boston streets. Mr. Lowell has 
been giving some very interesting lectures in Eng- 
lish literature to the senior class of Harvard 
University, in his capacity of Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature. Messrs. Appleton have 
been republishing,-among other English books, 
‘Red as a Rose is She,’ for the advance proofs of 
which they paid Mr. Bentley 100/., and will repub- 
lish the forthcoming novel by the same author. 
The same house is publishing Mr. Trollope’s ‘ Ralph 
the Heir’ and Mr. Dickens’s ‘Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,’ as serials, as well as Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Three 
Brothers. A young and enterprising New York 
house, Leypoldt & Holt, which directs its efforts 
mainly to the production of continental authors, 
are bringing out translations of Auerbach’s and 
Spielhagen’s novels, and have succeeded in making 
them profitable—a notable fact, since translations 
of Balzac, George Sand, and even Dumas, have 
hitherto fallen flat, and proved bad ventures in this 
country. Auerbach’s ‘Villa on the Rhine’ has 
made him a name here, while Spielhagen’s ‘ Prob- 
lematical Characters, ‘Through Night to Light,’ 
‘In Rank and File,’ and ‘Hammer and Anvil,’ 
most of them very fairly translated, have taken a 
somewhat unexpected hold upon popular favour. 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are proposing to issue a 
series of foreign authors (translations) corresponding 
to what Tauchnitz is doing in Europe; it is doubtful, 
however, whether the public is sufficiently “edu- 
cated up” to the consumption of foreign productions 
in gross. Of more solid works recently published 
here may be noted a curious philosophical treatise 
by Prof. Cocker, entitled ‘ Christianity and Greek 
Philosophy.’ Messrs. Harpers republish Miss Grey’s 
‘Visit to the East, and issue a translation of Dr. 
Hesekiel’s ‘Life of Bismarck, abundantly illus- 
trated. G. M. T. 








MR. MICHELL’S REPORT UPON RUSSIA. 

Some time ago, it is rumoured, a statesman who 
knew Russia well suggested that the Foreign Office 
should hold out some little encouragement to its 
employés to learn the language of that country, but 
his suggestion was treated with contempt. The 
experiment had been tried in Timbuctoo, said the 
Office, and had not succeeded; and so the Russian 
language has remained very much unstudied by the 
majority of the English diplomatists at St. Peters- 
burg. During the Crimean War also, as scandal 
asserts, a commission was given to a young English- 





man who had been educated in Russia, on the express 
ground that his knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage ought to be turned to account by his country, 
The lad was made a midshipman, and was pronptly 
sent—to the West Indies! Now and then, however, 
our Government has adopted the wise plan of 
employing, in its service in Russia, agems who 
possess a knowledge of the Russian laaguage, 
Among those of its employés who can boast of this 
qualification the first place must undoubtedly be 
conceded to Mr. Michell. Knowing that difficult 
language so well that he has been able on various 
occasions to address meetings of Russians in their 
native tongue, he has been for years of the greatest 
use to our Government in its attempts to become 
really acquainted with the vast changes which have 
been steadily going on in Russia, and he has just 
now given proof of great and exceptional know- 
ledge in the shape of the Report on the system 
of Land Tenure in Russia, which is contained in 
the volume now before us: ‘Reports from Her 
Majesty’s Representatives respecting the Tenure 
of Land in the several Countries of Europe, 
1869-70.’ It is impossible to estimate too highly 
the value of this Report. So exhaustive is it that 
scarcely any point is left untouched which con- 
cerns the history of the grand reformation which 
has so quietly, but so effectually, been wrought in 
that mighty empire, of which we know so little, 
but of which it is of the highest importance that 
we should be taught to know much. 

It would require far more space than we have 
now at our disposal to do justice to the results 
of Mr. Michell’s careful and intelligent labour. 
He has evidently read much, seen a great deal for 
himself, and held many conversations upon the 
subject with those Russian scholars who are best 
fitted to talk about it. For a foreigner who 
does not know Russian well to grapple with so 
difficult a problem would be, to say the least 
of it, an indiscretion; but Mr. Michell speaks with 
the certainty of one to whom the language and 
literature are familiar, and who has known also 
how to turn that familiarity to good account. As 
a general rule, when he speaks, we feel conscious 
that we are listening to the voice of an instructor 
who may safely be relied upon. We may, perhaps, 
be inclined to dispute some of his conclusions; but 
for his facts and figures we entertain, with a very 
few exceptions, the highest respect. 

The Report commences with a most interesting 
historical sketch ; but as a great deal has lately 
been written on the subject, we will pass on to the 
chapters which describe the “effect of the Eman- 
cipation Act on the rural population.” Mr. Michell 
has a thorough horror of Communism. To him the 
Commune appears to be the great enemy of Russia, 
the stumbling-block which lies in the path of 
Russian development and reform. Accordingly, the 
pictures which he has drawn of communal life, and 
indeed of almost all that relates to the existence 
of the rural population, are tinged by a sombre 
hue. It is with considerable misgivings that we 
venture to differ from so excellent an authority ; 
but we cannot help thinking that, in his desire 
to show with what great difficulties the Russian 
peasants have to contend, Mr. Michell has given 
his attention too exclusively to the dark side of 
their life, to the poverty and the squalor of their 
existence, and to those traits of the Slavonic 
character which offer the least pleasure to the 
spectator. No doubt there is very great misery in 
Russia,—no doubt the peasant has had,and still has, 
very much to struggle against,—most unquestion- 
ably the greater part of his days are spent in an 
up-hill fight against forces which are almost beyond 
his utmost strength,—but still some sunlight falls 
upon the Russian landscape; and here and there, at 
least, districts may be found in which the peasants 
think that their lives are worth having. Surely 
Mr. Michell must have heard, during his journeys 
through Russia, something like the sound of music, 
something like the ringing of pleasant laughter. 
We do not dream of contesting the truth of the 
sketches he has drawn, but we should have liked 
to have seen them relieved, here and there, by a 
dash of brighter colour or a gleam of warmer light. 
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Of the position which the landlord occupies at 
present, Mr. Michell gives a somewhat gloomy 
account. In the northern and some of the central 
provinces of Russia great numbers of the pro- 
prieters, he says, have been “ irretrievably ruined 
after making, in some cases, futile attempts to 
introduce agricultural machinery, and to improve 
or enlarge their stock.” The wretched condition 
of their peasants, he says, affected the proprietors. 
A murrain commenced among the cattle of the 
villagers, and gradually spread to the herds of the 
landlord, and in many cases a famine set in, 
which completed the ruin which other causes had 
begun. The final blow to these northern pro- 
prietors will be given, Mr. Michell thinks, by the 
“inevitable emigration of the peasantry from those 
provinces in large numbers” as soon as the Govern- 
ment shall have become convinced of the necessity 
of allowing them to employ their labour more pro- 
duetively elsewhere. On the other hand, the pro- 
prietors of the Volga-basin and of the South appear 
to have a fair prospect before them, and what they 
have lost “is amply made up by the rents which 
they receive from the peasants for the additional 
lands which they lease in increasing quantities.” 
As regards the system of farming employed by the 
proprietors, a marked improvement is recognized 
by Mr. Michell. A great extent of land used to 
be carelessly cultivated ; “now a smaller extent of 
land is cultivated, with more care and thrift, and 
with better results.” In other respects, also, the 
landed proprietor has entered upon a better course 
of life. He has reduced his personal expenditure, 
and has given his attention to order and economy; 
he has dismissed the great army of retainers whom 
he was formerly almost obliged to support, and he 
is no longer called upon to pay all the expenses 
whieh the sickness and poverty of his peasants 
entailed on him. 

The general effect of the emancipation on the 
condition of the Russian peasantry, according to 
Mr. Michell, “is now almost generally admitted 
to be far from satisfactory.” He seems to be 
inclined to indorse the opinions of those pessimists 
who hold that the peasant has “become more idle 
and more addicted to drink.” This opinion we, for 
our prt, are inclined to reject entirely. Mr. Michell 
may be right, or we may have mistaken the drift 
of his opinions, but we prefer the picture which has 
recently been drawn by another of our diplomatists 
in Russia. In his Report on the Russian Railways, 
Mr. Rumbold tells us that the activity of the fairs 
at which the Russian peasant supplies his wants, 
and still more his increasing investments in land, 
denote a prosperity steadily on the advance. 
Among the anecdotes which Mr. Rumbold tells, in 
confirmation of this statement, is the following:— 
A short time ago a magnificent domain of 148,000 
acres, in the rich government of Voronej, was 
bought up in lots by the peasants, “one of the 
greatest nobles and landed proprietors of Russia 
competing for a portion of this estate, but finally 
giving way before the determined bids of these 
freed-men of yesterday.” For our part, we cannot 
help being sorry that Mr. Michell has not told us 
a few more stories of this pleasant nature, instead 
of dwelling as much as he has done on the moral 
degradation and the physical misery of the Rus- 
sian peasant. But, we repeat, we scarcely venture 
to dispute the accuracy of the views entertained 
by so intelligent and so well-informed a critic, 
especially when it is evident that the subject on 
which he writes is one in which he is warmly 
interested. 

Mr. Michell’s attacks upon the Commune are 
severe, and must be admitted to be damaging. He 
has pointed out a number of evils for which, no 
doubt, the Communal system must be held respon- 
sible. When we hear of a rich peasant “ whose brick- 
works are seized and sold for a tenth of their value 
in order to make good the communal arrears,” or 
of “a peasant woman in despair at seeing her cot- 
tage sacked, the distraining officer leaving her but 
one garment, her gown,” we cannot help feeling 
that there are grave faults in an institution which 
gives rise to so much unmerited distress; but there 
is also much to be said in favour of the Commune, 





although we have neither the space nor the desire 
to say it now. All that we wish to do is to enter 
a protest against some of the charges which Mr. 
Michell brought against an institution which 
we believe has done~much to save Russia from 
the power of that flood of invaders which, at 
one time, seemed destined to sweep away before 
it all the liberties of the land — an institution 
which has stood for many years between the 
feeble peasant on the one side, and the powerful 
noble upon the other. So much do we value the 
great boon which Mr. Michell has bestowed 
upon all who wish to study the past and present 
state of Russia, that we are most disinclined to 
eall attention to any of what we consider the 
weak points in his argument, but we will point 
out to him one instance of the misapprehensions 
into which we think that he has sometimes 
been led by an excess of sympathy with the hard 
lot of those lower orders about whom he writes 
with such evident compassion. While speaking of 
the peasants he makes the following statement, on 
the authority of the St. Petersburg Gazette, No. 356, 
1869: “ Although 80 per cent. of the population 
in Russia is in the enjoyment of land, the per-centage 
of proletariats is exactly the same as in England, 
with a. rural population of only 9 per cent.” Mr. 
Michell is generally so careful and accurate, and 
his knowledge of Russian is so perfect, that we 
feel convinced he must have taken his quotation 
at secondhand. What the St. Petersburg Gazette 
(which is now lying before us) really said was as 
follows: “ Among us, upwards of 803 per cent. of 
the population have the usufruct of lands, while 
in England, for instance, the persons who have the 
usufruct of lands do not constitute more than 9 per 
cent. of the population, while the per-centage of the 
proletaries [in England] is the same as that of the 
rural class who have been endowed with land 
among us.” And the deduction which the writer 
in the Gazette draws from this fact is, that although 
the English peasant is undoubtedly better fed and 
clothed than the Russian, yet that “the position 
of the English labourer, in comparison with that 
of the Russian peasant, is incomparably more 
painful.” j 

But criticizing Mr. Michell’s Report in an un- 
favourable sense is to us exceedingly distasteful: 
it is a rich mine into which we may dig and 
dig, and always succeed in extracting new masses 
of knowledge of the most important kind. To the 
statesman who desires to know what is the actual 
position of one of the mightiest empires in the 
world,—to the student who wishes to follow the 
progress which is now being so rapidly made by 
a people before whom a great future seems to lie,— 
to the lover of his fellow men who seeks to form a 
correct idea of the vast improvements which have 
been introduced into the existence of many millions 
of men and women who have long been leading 
lives of great sorrow and pain, but who now appear 
to have before them a fair chance of rising toa 
higher level than that which they have hitherto 
occupied, and of finding their position less 
painful than it has hitherto been —to all such 
persons as these Mr. Michell’s Report will be simply 
invaluable. Modest as is its appearance, and small 
as is its size, it is in itself worth a whole library 
of ordinary books of reference about that Young 
Russia whose progress touches us so closely. No 
one who pretends to speak with the slightest autho- 
rity on Russian matters can possibly dispense with 
its assistance. We cannot conclude better than 
with the words in which Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
the minister who so excellently represents us at St. 
Petersburg, accompanies the Report : “I must again 
express my deep sense of the zeal, labour and 
ability with which Mr. Michell has performed the 
duty confided to him.” 








SALE OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

A coLLection of books and manuscripts, formed 
by W. F. Fowle, Esq., was sold by auction, on 
Monday last, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge. The first edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
sold for 251.—Marguerite, Reine de Navarre, ses 
Nouvelles, 3 vols., 191. 8s. 6¢—Milton’s Comus, 





1637, 151. 15s.—Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
2 vols., first edition, 32/.—Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
first edition, 1590-96, 261. 10s.—Brant’s Stultifera 
Navis, 1570, 15/.—Holinshed’s Chronicles of Eng- 
land, Scotlande, and Irelande, 2 vols., 1577, being 
the first, usually termed “The Shakespere Edi- 
tion,” 271. 10s.—Hore Beate Marie Virginis, 
a choice Italian manuscript, on vellum, 501. 10s.— 
Virgilii Opera, a manuscript on vellum, from the 
archives of the Bandinelli family of Florence 
(sec. XV.), 901.—Dugdale’s} Antiquities of War- 
wickshire, 2 vols. best edition, 201 5s.—Du 
Sommerarde, Les Arts au Moyen-age, 4 vols., and 
5 vols. of descriptive text, 51/.—Hasted’s History 
of Kent, 4 vols., 26. 10s.—Homeri Opera, Grecé, 
2 vols., 1488 (editio princeps), 711. — Jubinal, 
Tapisseries Anciennes fristoriées, 321.—Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia, 1499, 26/.—Taylor, J.C. Nodier, 
et A. de Cailleux, Voyage Pittoresque et Roman- 
tique de la Picardie, 3 vols., 171. 5s.—Biblia Sacra 
Latina, manuscript (sec. XIII.), written at Cremona, 
about the year 1275, by Viviani Sani. This beau- 
tiful manuscript, containing both the name of the 
scribe and of the place at which it was executed, 
fetched 240]. 








HYMN COLLECTIONS. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, June 14, 1870. 

In 1867 I published a work, entitled ‘Lyra 
Britannica, in which I presented the authentic 
text of the more popular and approved British 
hymns, together with memoirs of the hymn-writers. 
Many of the memoirs were prepared from originah 
sources of information, and I was nine years 
engaged in my task. About the period that my 
work appeared, a Mr. Josiah Miller published a 
companion to ‘The New Congregational Hymn- 
Book,’ entitled ‘Our Hymns: their Authors and 
Origin.’ This book has recently been reproduced by 
the author under a new designation. The second 
edition bears the comprehensive title of ‘Singers 
and Songs of the Church.’ It contains additional 
memoirs; but many of these are appropriated 
nearly verbatim, and in every instance, save one, 
without acknowledgment, from my ‘Lyra. To Mr. 
Miller’s publishers (who, being highly respectable, 
I shall not name in connexion with a charge of 
larceny) I have sent a list of forty memoirs, 
for which I procured original materials, and which 
have been transferred by Mr. Miller from my pages. 
I have also stated the sources whence I derived 
my information. 

I am sorry to occupy your columns with any 
complaint of mine; but it does appear to me that 
the voice of public opinion should be invoked in 
cases of this sort. Cuartes Roerrs, LL.D. 








Witerary Gossip. 


Mr. Caaries Kent has kindly consented 
to our printing what is in all probability the 
last letter that Mr. Dickens wrote. On Thurs- 
day, when Mr. Kent went to keep the appoint- 
ment, Mr. Dickens was lying unconscious and 
was within a very few hours of his death. 
The “opal enjoyments” refer to the tints of 
the sky :— 

** Gad’s-Hill-Place, Higham-by-Rochester, Kent, 
Wednesday, the Eighth of June, 1870. 

“My dear Kent,—Tomorrow is a very bad day 
for me to make a call, as in addition to my usual 
office business, I have a mass of accounts to settle. 
But I hope I may be ready for you at 3 o'clock. 
If I can’t be—why, then I shan’t be. 

“You must really get rid of those opal enjoy- 
ments. They are too overpowering: 

These violent delights have violent ends. 
I think it was a father of your Church who made 
the wise remark to a young gentleman who got up 
early (or stayed out late) at Verona?—Ever affec- 
tionately, CHARLES DICKENS.” 
“To Charles Kent, Esq.” 

At the present moment it is difficult to 
speak with entire precision, but we are autho- 
rized to say that Mr. Dickens has left ‘The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood’ in an advanced 
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state, but that, as if he had a presentiment of 
his decease, he had at the outset arranged 
equitable terms of accommodation with his 
publishers in case the novel were not com- 
pleted. 


TuE pictures and other objects of art which 
belonged to Mr. Dickens are to be sold by 
auction by Messrs. Christie & Manson. His 
library he has left to his eldest son. His 
manuscripts and papers are at present in the 
hands of his executors, Mr. Forster and Miss 
Hogarth. 

All the Year Round has been left to his 
eldest son by Mr. Dickens, in a codicil ap- 
pended to his will only a week before his 
death. Mr. C. Dickens, jun. has for some 
time been acting editor of the journal, and in 
a gracefully written address which appears in 
the last number he declares his resolution to 
conduct the journal in the same spirit in which 
his father conducted it, and aided by the con- 
tributors who have hitherto contributed to it. 


‘LoTHarR,’ it seems, will have to undergo 
the fate of other names that are often on 
people’s lips. It has been registered as the 
name of a new perfume by an Irish firm. 


WE are glad to hear that the third volume 
of the late Prof. Conington’s ‘ Virgil’ will ap- 
pear in the autumn. Two-thirds of the volume 
were printed before Prof. Conington died, and 
he left the rest nearly finished. Mr. Nettle- 
ship is superintending the passage of the 
volume through the press. 

A portion of the MS. of ‘Oliver Twist,’ 
which originally appeared in Bentley’s Miscel- 
Zany, is still in Mr. Bentley’s possession. The 
British Museum might fittingly place it by 
the side of the MS. of Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey.’ 


WE are glad to find that the young Creole 
schoolmaster, Mr. J. J. Thomas, whose Creole 
Grammar we were the first to introduce to a 
European audience, has met with the promo- 
tion that his talents and struggles, under great 
difficulties, for knowledge deserve. At the 
instance of the Rev. Canon Kingsley, the 
Governor of Trinidad (the Hon. A. H. Gordon) 
has promoted Mr. Thomas to be Clerk of the 
Peace to the county of Caroni, and is also 
modifying the Solicitor’s Ordinance of the 
Island, so as to enable Mr. Thomas and other 
natives to pass their examinations in the Island. 
Mr. Thomas is now preparing a little brochure 
on Local Education, and some Essays on the 
History of the Creole Speech, and the Nature 
and Extent of the Influence of the African 
Languages on it. 


At a recent sale of autographs in Paris, 
were letters from Parry the navigator, Bulwer 
(Lord Lytton), Sydney Smith, and one in 
French, from Lord Palmerston. 


Mr. Netz, U.S. Consul at Dublin, has 
in the press ‘Patrick Copland,’ based upon 
manuscripts and original authorities. Much 
of the material used in the work has been 
obtained from the manuscript transactions of 
the Virginia Company. 

Ar the recent sale of Dr. Todd’s library, 
Wace’s works, with his manuscript additions, 
fetched 450/., the highest price ever given for 
a book in Ireland. 


‘* LAGENIENSIS,” a Catholic clergyman resi- 
dent in Dublin, and once a well-known con- 





tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, is about 
to bring out a volume of ‘Old Folk Lore; or, 
Traditions of Ireland, with Humorous Tales, 
&c., Popular and Instructive.’ 


Pror. Manarry is engaged upon a history 
of the wars of Alexander the Great, which will 
shortly appear. 


THE Revue Contemporaine accepts Mr. 
Holmes’s dramatic symphony, ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ 
as a sort of amende honorable rendered to the 
national heroine of France by an Englishman. 
All French writers seem to forget that the 
death of the Maid of Orleans was brought 
about by a French faction, and that the 
greatest insult to her memory was inflicted by 
a Frenchman—Voltaire. When Joan of Arc 
was made the heroine of a burlesque in this 
country, it was met by the indignant protest 
of all persons with a sense of decency. 


Prince E. pE La Tour D’AUVERGNE has 
published a monograph on the Battle of 
Waterloo, 

TuE first volume of a new edition of the 
‘Thebais’ and ‘ Achilleis’ of Statius, by Dr. 
G. O. Miiller, with the old scholia, has lately 
appeared. 


As an addition to Dante literature, we may 
note Prof. Scartazzini’s recent work, ‘ Dante 
Allighieri, seine Zeit, sein Leben und seine 
Werke’ (Steinheil, Biel), which gives an inter- 
esting résumé of what ought to be known 
about Dante, his times and his works.—Prof. 
Giovanni Franciosi’s new work, ‘Le Ragioni 
Supreme dell’ Istoria Secondo la Mente di 
Dante Allighieri,’ will be published at Modena, 
by Carlo Vincenzi, on the Ist of July. 


Pror. EpwArD Baumer has recently pub- 
lished an important work on contemporary 
Provengal poetry, ‘Die provenzalische Poesie 
der Gegenwart’ (Barthel, Halle). Amongst the 
chief Provengal poets referred to in this work 
are the late Tansemin, who died in 1864; José 
Roumanille, of San Roumié; Frédéric Mistral, 
the author of ‘ Mireille,’ the poem on which 
Gounod’s opera of the same name was founded ; 
and Theodor Aubanel, of Avignon. 


THE Rivista Europea for June contains an 
important article on the trial of Galileo, entitled 
‘Il Processo di Galileo riveduto sopra docu- 
menti di nuova fonte,’ in which the author, 
Signor Silvestro Gherardi, has availed himself 
of some new documentary evidence. 


MARGARET FULLER’s sixtieth birthday was 
commemorated in enthusiastic festival by the 
New England Woman’s Club in “their par- 
lours,” Fremont Place, Boston, on the 23rd of 
May. Six volumes comprise Margaret Fuller’s 
complete works; but whatever their merit, they 
quite fail to exhibit her personal influence, of 
which the meeting gave striking proof, and 
which is certainly passing into a magnificent 
tradition in America. As Mr. J. Freeman 
Clarke remarked at the anniversary, “It is 
vain to try to put her into words. No one 
has drawn a satisfactory portrait of her. Try 
as you will, some fine aroma escapes us 
always.” 

In No. 2222 we quoted a statement from 
Putnam's Magazine, in which it was said that 
the four most popular illustrated weekly jour- 
nals published in America copied their pictures 
from foreign papers. Mr. Frank Leslie writes 
to us to say that the journal which bears 





his name has the largest circulation, and 
that seven out of the eight pages of illustra- 
tions that it contains weekly, relate to America, 
The remainder are, he says, avowedly taken 
from journals of various foreign countries, 
The avowal might be a little more plainly 
made, and Mr. Leslie would, we think, hardly 
boast of the quality of his native illustrations. 


Ovr Government in the Punjab has found 
out a novel means of rewarding university men. 
All graduates of the University of the Punjab 
are to have seats in the Durbar, instead of 
standing in the undistinguished crowd. 








tt tag BaaDinen, h ty ee Mr. A. A. ravenere, at_WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, King Street, DAY AFTER N, June 21, at 
Three elas k.—Signor "enrico Gonttole Qee — the late Baron 
Celli) will Fy at the Pianoforte during the Interludes. 1. Les 
Spectacles Londres, Critiqués »ar un Frangais de 1772, Linguet. 
Les Souvenirs = Peuple, Béranger. Interméde sur le Piano. 3. Le 
| Rs Regret (E légie), Lamartine. 4. Les Djinns, V. es 
méde sur le Piano. 5. Le Mariage, Collin d’ a. Les Deux 
Perdrix Ca Imbert.—Tickets, 10s. 6d. ; Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
d Bond es .o Roland's, Foreign te > 
pong Sof yg & 293, Euston Road, N.W.; Mess 
Bubb, Lacon & dllier, Ghaseall, % Ollivier, Bond Street ; Messrs. Lock 
& Hadwin, St. James’s Street: Mr. A. Ni ore Street; Mr. 
Prowse & Co. 


Inter- 


immo, Wi 
Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings ; Messrs. Keith, 
Cheapside. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Last PORTRAIT of CHARLES 
DICKENS, pronounced by the Press to be “ the most life-like” = 
taken by the London Stereoscopic Company. hich a daily on t! 
Great Disc, at Half-past Two and Quarter tok 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—‘ Sand and the Suez Canal,’ - Prof. 
Pepper.—Musical Entertainment, by George Buckland, E ns oe 
Heart of Stone,’ with Spectral Scenes.—American Organ y.— 
And other attractions—all for One Shilling —The Great City, at Half- 
past One ; Suez Canal, at Half-past Two and Quarter to Eight ; Heart 
of Stone, at Four and Nine.—Open, Twelve to Five and Seven to Ten. 
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The Amateur Gardener’s Calendar, &c. By Mrs. 
Loudon. Revised and edited by W. Robinson, 
F.LS. (Warne & Co.) 

Tuat gardening—even such gardening as may be 

practised by the “suburban” amateur with his 

square plot in front of his house and hi: long and 
narrow slip behind it—cannot be taught by means 
of books, is sufficiently demonstrated by the number 
of books published on the subject. Woe to him 
who, having at the outset followed the printed 
directions of one Mentor, lends, in the sequel, too 
ready an assent to the guidance of another. If from 
force of circumstances he must avail himself of 
a book, let him not take up first one and then 
another, but let him carry out, as best he can, the 
instructions given him in book number one, until he 
is convinced by practical experience that he has 
been misdirected. By that time he will have ad- 
vanced so far in gardening knowledge, provided he 
be endowed with an ordinary share of intelligence, 
that there will be little need for him to consult 
book number two. But which book is he to choose 
out of so many? Some are written by men who 
scarcely ever saw a spade: others by men incom- 
petent to wield a pen: some are concoctions from 
the pages of the gardening journals, while others are 
the genuine productions of men competent both as 
writers and as craftsmen. Of this nature is the book 
before us. The first edition was published long 
ago, and so many additions have been made to the 
present one that it may be looked on almost as a 
new work. Though bearing Mrs. Loudon’s name, 
it is pretty well understood that the original 
work owed its practical value to the suggestions 
and promptings of one known at that time as 
an excellent practical gardener. The second edition 
has had the advantage of being revised by an 
editor who has given ample evidence of his ob- 
servant faculties in gardening matters, and of his 
power of communicating to others that which 
he has seen and done. It may be that he speaks 

a little too fluently as to what he has seen ;— 

a little longer practical experience would in all 

probability have led him to express himself in 

more moderate terms concerning certain French 
procedures which, though good, are not deserving 
the unqualified approbation Mr. Robinson bestows 
on them. As a guide-book for amateurs, which 
is all that it professes to be, the present volume 
may confidently be recommended, for the direc- 
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tions as to what should be done are clear and 
to the point; and even more valuable are the 
hints as to what should not be done. Under 
the head of “garden enemies,” descriptions in 
simple language of all the commoner garden-pests 
are given, and instructions as to the best mode of 
dealing with them are supplied. All this is excel- 
lent, but in the rare instances where a scientific 
explanation is given, it is given in terms which an 
editor who writes F.L.S. after his name should not 
have allowed to pass in their present form. 


Medicine, Disease and Death. By Charles Elam, 
M.D. (Churchill & Sons.) 

Tus is a republication of a controversy which ap- 
peared last year in a medical journal, with some 
additions by the originator of the disputation. 
Dr. Elam thus states his object: ‘“ A ‘Problem’ 
that has greatly occupied my attention of late years 
is this:—Given: a large and increasing Mortality 
in our Population: to trace the Cause and the 
Remedy.” The form in which he puts his proposi- 
tion is concise, but the reasoning by which he sup- 
ports it is loose. Another paragraph states his 
conclusion: “ Yet the fact remains, that about 23 
persons out of every thousand die annually at the 
present time ; whereas the average 25 or 30 years 
ago, was rather under 22 in the 1,000. I believe 
that this is, in some measure at least, attributable 
to the neglect or decline of medicine as an art, and 
consequently, our diminished power in checking 
or controlling disease.” But the author gives no 
other proof of this than his individual opinion. 
Certain methods of treatment were in vogue a few 
years back, other methods are in use now. Dr. 
Elam thinks the old ways more likely to preserve 
life; but he gives no statistics of instances, and 
produces no evidence showing directly how far the 
death-rate is affected by the practice of medicine. 
The fatal fault of his argument is, that he fails to 
establish more than one premiss. He also omits 
to consider how far any conclusions drawn from 
the rate of mortality in a single section of the 
world are safe. Particular arrangements of the 
currents of the atmosphere may have, of late years, 
affected the mortality of England unfavourably, 
and may have had a reverse effect in other regions. 
We know that bad air, malaria and certain other 
causes foster disease and increase the rate of mor- 
tality, but, beyond this, we are ignorant of the 
great causes which affect life. 


On the Construction of Hospitals. By Douglas 
Galton, C.B. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuis essay is a consideration of the subject of hos- 
pitals from an architectural and engineering point 
of view. There are four general plans upon which 
an hospital may be constructed : it may be a block 
of building containing several wards, communicat- 
ing by staircases and corridors; or, instead of corri- 
dors, the lateral communications of the building 
may be external galleries ; the third plan is to have 
pavilions or blocks of one, or at most of two stories, 
built with large interspaces, and connected by 
covered passages ; the fourth plan is to make the 
hospital a series of huts. The third of these plans 
is that which Capt. Galton advocates. Its great 
advantage is that it prevents the infection of one 
ward by another. “The impurities of each ward 
are cut off from the other wards, and each pavilion 
becomes a separate hospital, in which the number 
of sick under one roof may be limited to any 
desired extent. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that the complement to the pavilion system 
of the separation of the sick is that the pavilions 
should be so arranged as to ensure circulation of 
air between the pavilions ; if they are placed close 
together, and stagnant, gloomy courts formed be- 
tween them, they will not form proper hospitals 
for the recovery of the sick. A good illustration 
of the adaptability of the system to any site is 
afforded by the new hospital for 100 beds at Swan- 
sea. In this case the site is triangular, and the 
administrative block, operating theatre, &c., are 
placed at the apex of the triangle, which faces the 
prevailing wind, whilst the pavilions run down 
each side; and both sides of the wards receive 
sunlight and air.” Great attention should be paid 





to the materials of which the wards are constructed. 
A French analysis of plaster from the wall of a 
ward gave 46 per cent. of organic matter. Capt. 
Galton is in favour of waxed oaken floors, and 
limewashed or painted walls, the surfaces of which 
are periodically scraped and renewed. He is op- 
posed to fever-hospitals, and thinks that in cases 
of severe epidemics of fever, temporarily-erected 
sheds would give the patients the best chance of 
recovery. The volume also contains a discussion 
which followed the reading of Capt. Galton’s paper 
before the British Medical Association at Leeds, 
and an elaborate description of a useful form of 
hospital fireplace. The book will be instructive to 
guardians of the poor, town commissioners, and all 
persons connected with the construction of hospitals, 
as well as to physicians and surgeons. 


The Bottom of the Sea. By lL. Sonrel. Translated 
by Elihu Rich. (Low & Co.) 

Tuis is a popular treatise on marine geography, 
zoology, botany, geology, meteorology and mecha- 
nics. The best parts of the book are those on the 
physical geography of the ocean and the chapters 
on diving-bells and dresses. The great plateau 
which stretches from Kerry to Newfoundland, on 
which the Atlantic cable rests,—the mode of laying 
down masonry beneath the sea, and some other 
points, are well described. The zoological part is 
poor throughout, and often erroneous. The fable 
that the Paper Nautilus uses its dorsal arms as 
sails is gravely repeated as fact, and the arms are 
talked of as membranous, though any museum 
specimen would show them to be muscular. 
Sonrel fixes the number of teeth in sharks at 130, 
whereas they are by no means definite in number. 
The electric eel and the electric ray are called 
“depositories of thunder”—a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate description; for notwithstanding their 
powers of giving shocks, they do not even make 
a crackling sound. Then the stories of the combat 
of the sword-fish and the whale, and that of a 
wounded cachalot disgorging a shark 16 feet long, 
are hard to swallow. The style of narration and 
the numerous illustrations may almost be called 
sensational ; still, the natural history excepted, the 
book will be instructive to many people. 


Gedichtnissrede auf Alexander von Humboldt, &c. 
—(Oration upon Alexander von Humboldt before 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 7th 
July, 1859. By C. G. Ehrenberg.) (Berlin, 
R. Oppenheim.) 

Tue accomplished naturalist C. G. Ehrenberg is 
well able to sympathize with the labours of the 
great traveller and physicist, upon whom he here 
delivers an oration somewhat in the manner of a 
French éloge. Herr Ehrenberg has, we believe, 
previously delivered an oration on a royal per- 
sonage, but he must cherish more affection for a 
prince of science. He here divides the life of 
Humboldt into three periods; the first being that 
of the preparation; the second, that of the employ- 
ment or application of acquired skill; and the 
third being the harvest time or gathering in of 
fruit. Under each of these heads the eulogist 
briefly marks out the actions and studies of his 
subject, but enlarges most under the third, where 
he gives some interesting short letters from Hum- 
boldt, which we suppose have not been previously 
printed. Very little is said of Humboldt’s best- 
known work, the ‘Cosmos,’ and the limits of an 
oration have necessarily restrained excursions in 
particular directions. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Ar the meeting of the Royal Society last Thurs- 
day—the concluding meeting of the session—about 
twenty papers were disposed of, which, in due time 
will be published more or less at length in the 
Proceedings. Among them were fresh instalments 
of Dr. Hofmann’s recondite chemical researches, 
and fresh investigations of substances with long 
and awkward-looking names by Dr. Stenhouse. 
Lord Rosse brought forward a second communi- 
cation on the radiation of heat from the moon, and 
the President—a true veteran of science—pre- 
sented yetanother (the twelfth) ofhis “Contributions 





to Terrestrial Magnetism,” at which he has worked 
for so many years, and with such signal advantage 
to magnetic science. There was a mathematical 
paper by the Hon. J. W. Strutt, with an application 
to the theory of radiation, a note on the spectra of 
Erbia by Mr. Huggins, and Mr. Busk’s paper on a 
method of graphically representing the dimensions 
and proportions of the teeth of mammals. Mr. 
Broughton, the superintendent of the government 
bark-plantations in India, communicated ‘ Chemical 
and Physiological Experiments on living Cinchone,’ 
and Dr. Rattray, R.N., had something interestin 
to say about the more important changes induced 
in the human economy by change of climate. We 
shall perhaps return to this bill of fare on a future 
occasion. 





THE ECLIPSE. 

THE Royal Society and the Royal Astronomical 
Society have each appointed a committee to consider 
the steps to be taken for proper observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun in December next, and they 
have each appropriated a liberal sum towards the 
expenses. The Admiralty will perhaps be asked 
to transport the observers and their instruments 
to the selected observing stations, which are, we 
believe, Gibraltar, Sicily and Algiers. The number 
of observers is sufficient to admit of such a division 
of labour as ought to yield the amplest and most 
satisfactory results of observations of an eclipse 
ever yet recorded. We are glad to learn that the 
two committees are co-operating, for in an under- 
taking of such high importance from the cosmical 
point of view, any measure which may facilitate 
operations should be encouraged. It is quite true 
that the Poet Laureate has expressed a wish to join 
the party. He would of course observe the general 
phenomena only, and perhaps in due time reproduce 
for us the awful magnificence of the scene in 
magnificent verse. 





THE REPORT OF THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL. 


THERE is a portion of the recent Report of the 
Astronomer Royal to the Board of Visitors of 
Greenwich Observatory to which we desire to call 
attention. Mr. Airy raises the question whether 
the cause of science might not gain if at Greenwich 
Observatory, as in the Imperial Observatory of 
Paris for instance, the higher branches of mathe- 
matical physics should take their place by the side 
of observatory-routine. This is a question of much 
importance ; and we sincerely hope that the remark 
of the Astronomer Royal will attract the attention 
of those interested in such matters. All know the 
valuable investigations which Mr. Airy has himself 
made in the lunar theory and physical optics; but 
it is, perhaps, only those who are acquainted with 
the immense routine duty and the amount of dail 
labour entailed on the Astronomer Royal himse 
who can appreciate justly the difficulties with 
which Mr. Airy has to contend in following out 
such pursuits, or in undertaking any investigations 
which do not fit in necessarily with the routine of 
the place. The chief object of a great national 
observatory like that at Greenwich is to ascertain 
and register the positions of the heavenly bodies. 
Such work is a national necessity; and its practical 
utility is incalculably great. There probably never 
was an observatory which fulfilled its duties so well 
as Greenwich Observatory now does, and has long 
done, under the care of the present indefatigable 
Astronomer Royal. There are other important 
branches of observation which have grown up, and 
which may now be regarded as equally the part 
of a national observatory, namely, magnetic and 
meteorological observations, and observations on 
the light and heat of the heavenly bodies. The 
magnetic and meteorological observations have 
been conducted at Greenwich for a long time on 
a large scale, and observations with the spectroscope 
and thermopile are receiving a continually increas- 
ing attention. While these increasing observational 
duties press upon the care of the Astronomer 
Royal, it is important that we should remember 
that so little opportunity is thus left for any inves- 
tigations except those included in that routine, and 
that attention should be called to what Mr. Airy 
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has said in the concluding sentences of his recent 


Report. 





WEATHER CYCLES. 

More than thirty years ago four large earth- 
thermometers were sunk to different depths in the 
rocky ground near the Observatory at Edinburgh, 
with a view to a series of observations on the 
temperature of the earth and its fluctuations. The 
British Association instigated the undertaking, 
and the observations were for a long time watched 
by the late Principal Forbes, by whom they were 
tabulated and published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. The tables were 
found useful by the Principal himself, and more 
recently by Sir William Thomson in the discussion 
and elucidation of certain important questions in 
natural philosophy. 

Another discussion, and of the whole series from 
1837 to 1869 inclusive, has recently been carried 
out by Prof. Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, and he finds reason to believe that in 
addition to the ordinary annual cycle of tempera- 
ture, he has discovered three other cycles which, 
to use his term, are “supra-annual.” One of these 
corresponds to the sun-spot period, 11‘] years, as 
deduced by Schwabe from his long observation of 
the solar phenomena. But Prof. Smyth is of opinion 
that this is a coincidence merely, and that the 
actual occasion of the waves of terrestrial tempe- 
rature is to be found among the red prominences 
of the sun. At all events the sun appears to be 
the prime mover, though some of its phenomena 
may be more implicated than others; and now that 
systematic observations of the prominences are 
carried on in different parts of the world, there 
ought soon to be such an accumulation of facts as 
would enable any one interested in the question 
to test Prof. Smyth's theory with requisite severity. 

The cycles differ in duration, one being a little 
more than two years, the second more than eleven 
years, and the third about 56 years, and it is to 
the effect of these cycles that our so-called changes 
of climate are due. According to Prof. Smyth there 
is no actual change. The cycles in their course will 
bring back the same temperature, and though, 
since 1842, we have not had such excessive cold 
as was felt between 1838 and 1842, the bitter 
temperature will yet again recur. Taking the series 
of observations, 1837-1869, it is seen that a hot 
time occurs about every eleven years, followed at 
intervals of a little more than two years by a very 
cold time; and, arguing from these data, Prof. 
Smyth shows that the temperature of a season may 
be foretold a year in advance, and that the past 
winter was the first of a cold cycle of which next 
winter, and probably that of 1871-2 will be exceed- 
ingly severe. In the winter of 1868-9 there was no 
necessity for invalids to seek a southern climate ; 
but if Prof. Smyth is right in his conclusions, they 
must not pass their next Christmas in England. 

This is a curious theory. What will Mr. Janssen 
or Mr. Lockyer or Mr. Huggins say to it? Are 
they prepared to make such a steady series of obser- 
vations of the red prominences as will enable Prof. 
Smyth, or any one else, to determine absolutely 
whether they have anything to do with our summers 
and winters or not? What an advantage it would 
be at the present juncture if we could learn from the 
observatory on the Calton Hill whether the drought 
from which vegetation is now suffering is to 
continue? It is a very pressing question at this 
moment, especially with regard to the hay harvest, 
and the crop of peas and strawberries. The cycles, 
involved as they are within cycles, must surely, at 
times, bring a rainy summer. Will it happen this 
year, or next, or the year after? Is there no one 
who will tell us ? 








SOCIETIES. 
AstronomicaL.— June 10.—W. Lassell, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Capt. D: Smith, and Mr. 
J. Dickinson were elected Fellows.—The following 
papers were read:—‘ On the Orbit of a Centauri,’ 
y Mr. E. B. Powell,—‘ On Father Secchi’s Letter 
to the Academy of Sciences, April 25, by Mr. 
Seabroke,—‘Solar Spots visible to the Naked 





Eye, by Mr. Hill,—‘On a New Comet,’ by M- 
Winnecke,—‘ On an Improved Spectroscope,’ and 
‘On the Alteration of Colour in the Belts of Jupiter, 
by Mr. Browning, and ‘Observations of Winnecke’s 
Comet,’ by the Rev. S. Perry—The meetings were 
then adjourned to the 11th of November. 





GeoLoaicaL. — June 8.—J. Prestwich, Esq., 
President, in the chair—Messrs. H. G. Vennor, 
A. K. Mackinnon and A. R. Hunt were elected 
Fellows.—The following papers were read :—‘ On 
the Superficial Deposits of the South of Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight, by Mr. T. Codrington. 
This paper treated of the gravel deposits covering 
the tertiary strata of the country between Ports- 
mouth and Poole and of the Isle of Wight. The 
gravel covering these table-lands is composed chiefly 
of sub-angular chalk-flints, with a varying pro- 
portion of tertiary pebbles. Sarsen stone blocks 
are found everywhere, and on Poole Heath granitic 
pebbles; and in the gravel of Portsea boulders of 
granitic and palozoic rocks are met with. In the 
Isle of Wight, chert from the Upper Greensand 
and materials from the Lower Cretaceous beds also 
occur. The colour of the gravel is generally red. 
Brick-earth is usually associated with the gravel at 
all levels but the highest; but contorted appear- 
ances attributed to glacial action only occur at low 
levels. No organic remains have been found in 
the gravel covering the plains, while the valley- 
gravels of the district have afforded mammalian 
bones and teeth of the usual species. Flint imple- 
ments have been found in gravel forming part of 
the covering of the tabular surface, and unconnected 
with the river-valleys. The gravel capping the 
cliffs of the south coast of the Isle of Wight, in 
which the remains of Elephas primigenius have 
been found near Brook and Grange, was probably 
deposited in the same river-basin as the mammal- 
iferous gravel of Freshwater; and the cutting back 
of the coast-line by the sea has given the tributaries 
of a river which flowed by Freshwater northwards 
to the Solent, a direct outfall to the sea; and the 
streams thus intercepted at a high level, under 
the changed condition of flow, have originated the 
Chines. The gravel cliff of the Foreland, at the 
eastern end of the Isle of Wight, consists prin- 
cipally of raised shingle, which, towards the south. 
thins out, and is overlain by a deposit of brick- 
earth, a continuation of which caps the cliffs up to 
the chalk, and in which a flint implement was found 
by the author at eighty-five feet above the sea. 
The marine gravel, with granite boulders covering 
the south of Sussex, is continued westward by the 
gravel with similar boulders covering Portsea island; 
and this again by the Hill-head gravels, with large 
blocks of Sarsen stone: these lower gravels being 
bordered on the south by the raised shingle de- 
posits of the Isle of Wight, and on the north by 
the higher marine gravels of Avisford, Waterbeach 
and Bourne, from which the lower gravel is divided 
by a well-marked step. The Hill-head gravels, an 
estuarine deposit, of the same age as the marine 
gravels of Sussex, and the low-level gravels of the 
river-valleys, are supposed to have been formed 
when the Isle of Wight was still joined to the 
main land, and the rivers now reaching the sea 
by Poole Harbour, Christchurch Harbour, &c., were 
affluents of a river communicating with an estuary 
opening to the sea in the direction of Spithead. 
The gravels lying above the step are equivalent in 
position and age to the high-level valley gravels. 
The level of the gravels on the highest parts of the 
table-lands indicates an age greater than that of 
the highest gravels of the river-valleys ; but the 
uniform surface, from the 400-feet level down- 
wards, points to a long continuance of similar con- 
ditions, during which the gravel, from the highest 
levels to that of the Bournemouth cliffs, was depo- 
sited. It seems probable that the materials of the 
gravel were brought down from the chalk country 
on all sides by rivers,-and spread out in an inlet 
of the sea shut in on the south, and opening out 
eastwards; although this view involves difficulties. 
—‘On the Relative Position of the Forest-Bed and 
the Chillesford Clay in Norfolk and Suffolk, and on 
the Real Position of the Forest-Bed,’ by the Rev. 





J. Gunn.—The author considered that the soil of 
the forest-bed had been deposited in an estua 
and that after its elevation the trees, of which the 
stools are now visible along the coast, grew upon 
it, and the true forest-bed was formed. After the 
submergence of this, first freshwater, then fluvio- 
marine, and, finally, marine deposits were formed 
upon it.—Sir C. Lyell considered the forest-bed 
to be older than the stony bed.—‘On a New 
Labyrinthodont Amphibian from the Magnesian 
Limestone of Midderidge, Durham’; and ‘On 
Proterosaurus Spenert, von Meyer, and a New 
Species, Proterosaurus Hucleyt, from the Marl- 
Slate of Midderidge, Durham, by Messrs. <A, 
Hancock and R. Howse. 


GroaRraPHIcAL.— June 13.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
President, in the chair.—The following new Fellows 
were elected: Messrs. J. Dentry, W. T. Greenup, 
J. Pimblett, W. R. 8S. Ralston and J. H. Sparks. 


Zootogicat.—June 9.—G. Busk, Esq. V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary described the principal 
additions to the Society's menagerie during 
May, and called attention to a deer sent from 
Singapore by order of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh. This animal appeared to 
belong to a new species, and was proposed to be 
called Cervus Alfredi.—Prof. Newton exhibited a 
series of skins of the large falcon found in Alaska, 
and sent to this country for examination by the 
Smithsonian Institution, and referred them to the 
Falco islandicus of Gmelin.—Mr. Gould exhibited 
and remarked upon some skins of British water- 
ouzels.—Papers were read: by Mr. R. Swinhoe, 
continuing ‘Zoological Notes made during a 
Journey from Canton to Peking and Kalgan,’ 
which included descriptions of new species of 
mammals and birds; amongst. them, a new hedge- 
hog, proposed to be called Erinaceus dealbatus, 
and a new species of dwarf swan, for which the 
name Cygnus Davidis, after M. le Pére David, its 
discoverer, was proposed ; also, ‘ Notes on certain 
Reptiles and Batrachians collected in various parts 
of China,—by Mr. R. B. Sharpe, ‘On the Omi- 
thology of Madagascar,’ based upon a collection 
recently formed by Mr. A. Crossley in the neigh- 
bourhood of Noce Vola, in the north-western 
portion of the island. Two new species were dis- 
criminated, and proposed to be called Ceblepyris 
major and Corethrura insularis. Two species— 
namely, Bernieria Crossleyi of Grandidier and 
Ellisia Madagascariensis of Hartlaub—were gene- 
rically separated, under the names of Mystacornis 
and Oxylabes,—by Dr. J. Hawkes, ‘On a Case of 
Hernia Ventriculi in a Common Canary.’—Mr. 
D. G. Elliot exhibited and pointed out the cha- 
racters of two new species of pheasants from the 
province of Yarkand, proposed to be called Pha- 
sianus Shawitt and P. insignis; also a permanent 
variety of P. torquatus, from the island of For- 
mosa, proposed to be called P. Formosanus.— 
Communications were read from Mr. A. Sanders, 
‘On the Myology of a Geckoid Lizard, Platy- 
dactylus Japonicus,—from Mr. G. Krefft, contain- 
ing a preliminary account of the skeleton of a rare 
whale, probably identical with Dioplodon Schel- 
lensts, obtained in the Australian Seas, near Lord 
Howe’s Island,—by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin, 
‘On the Birds of the Family of Cracide, dividing 
this family into three sub-families, the Cracine, 
Penelopinze and Oreophasidine; Of the first of 
these, twelve species were recognized, and of the 
second, thirty-eight; of the third, only one. One 
species of guan was described as new, and proposed 
to be called Ortalida erythroptera,—from Prof. 
Barboza du Bocage, ‘On the Young of Pelecanus 
Sharpit,—by Dr. A. Giinther, ‘On the Species of 
Tailless Batrachians recently added to the British 
Museum, among which was a new diminutive 
frog, discovered by Dr. Cunningham in Fuegia, 
and proposed to be called Nannophryne variegata, 
—by Dr. J. Murie, ‘On the Anatomy and Osteo- 
logy of the Saiga (Saiga Tartarica)? The author 
concluded that this animal cannot be included in 
any of the sub-divisions of the Ruminants hitherto 
established ; but constitutes a form intermediate 
between the sheep and the antelope. 
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ErHNnoLocicaL.—June 7.—Special Meeting.— 
Dr. A. Campbell, V.P., in the chair.—R. H. Tidde- 
man, Esq. was announced as a new member.— 
Prof. Huxley, President, read a paper ‘On the chief 
Modifications of Mankind, and their Geographical 
Distribution.’ After explaining those physical 
characters which are of the greatest value in distin- 
guishing the several modifications,—such as colour, 
character of hair, and form of skull,—the author 
proceeded to describe five distinct types of man- 
kind: the Australioid, found in Australia, in the 
Dekhan, and formerly in the valley of the Nile; 
the Negroid, including the Negroes and Bushmen 
of Africa and the Negritos of New Guinea, 
Tasmania, &c.; the Xanthochroic, distributed 
through Iceland, Eastern Britain, Scandinavia, 
North and Central Germany, and extending 
through Eastern Europe into Asia as far as North- 
western India, and found also in North Africa; 
the Melanochroic, located in an area situated 
between the Xanthochroic and Australioid peoples ; 
and the Mongoloid, a large and somewhat ill- 
defined group occupying Central and Northern 
Asia, the two Americas, and Polynesia.—Mr. G. 
Campbell, Mr. Wallace, Dr. Ray, and others, took 
part in the subsequent discussion.—Mr. E.G. Squier 
exhibited a collection of drawings, plans and 
photographs of localities of interest in Peru. 





MatTHEMATICAL.—June 9.—Prof. Cayley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair—The Hon. Sir J. Cockle was 
elected a Member.—The Chairman read his ‘ Note 
on the Cartesian with Two Imaginary Axial Foci.’ 
—Mr. Cotterill then gave an account of his paper 
‘On the Intersection of Curves and a Collinear 
Correspondence in certain Réseaus.’ 





Puotocrapuic.—June 14.—J. Glaisher, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The new Members elected 
were Messrs. N. E. Fitch, A. L. Henderson, C. B. 
Pretorius, A. §. Fisk, R. Brown and H. E. White. 
—A letter from Mr. P. Pretsch, of Vienna, was read, 
describing a large series of Prints taken some 
years ago by the Photo-galvanographic process. The 
chairman, Dr. H. W. Diamond, Mr. Dallas, and Dr. 
Hugo Miller showed copper-plates and prints illus- 
trating the capabilities of this mode of engraving, 
which afterwards formed the subject of discussion. 
—A paper descriptive of the Berlin “ Lichtdruck ” 
process was then read, and specimens exhibited by 
Mr. C. F. Jessen.—Amongst other objects shown 
were a collection of Ferns printed twenty years 
ago, by the Chairman; a Stereoscope of novel 
construction, by Mr. G. S. Penny; Prints from 
dry-plate negatives, by Dr. R. J. Mann; and a 
series of Carbon Prints, by Mr. H. B. Pritchard. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL.—June 14.—Dr. J. Beddoe, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. L. D. H. Russell, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was elected a Local Secretary. 
—A paper by Dr. H. Hudson was read, ‘On the 
Irish Celt, and Mr. G. H. Kinahan contributed a 
paper ‘ On the Race Elements of the Irish People.’ 
—The President, Dr. Beddoe, read a paper on ‘ The 
Kelts of Ireland’; the principal points proved or 
indicated were the following: That the Kelts 
known to the Greek and Latin authors, though 
they were a light-haired race as compared with the 
Italians, were darker than the Teutonic tribes ; and 
that their physical type differed in other respects. 
That the Irish are, generally speaking, a dark- 
haired but light-eyed race, and that wherever there 
is much light hair it may be accounted for by a 
Danish or English cross. That the dark hair of the 
Irish may be, partly at least, attributed to the Gaelic 
Kelts, That there is less resemblance between the 
Irish, taken as a whole, and the Basques, who are 
generally considered to be the purest Iberians 
extant, than between the South Welsh and the 
Basques. That any Basque or Iberian element in 
Ireland is probably small, and can have only 
partially contributed to the prevalence of dark hair 
among the western Irish. That Ugrian or Ligurian 
elements may also be present there. The paper was 
illustrated by minute details respecting the physical 
types in various parts of modern Ireland, including 
extensive observations on the colour of the eyes 





and hair; and the author exhibited a number of 
photographic and other portraits of Basques, and of 
Bretons, Welshmen, Walloons, and other supposed 
descendants of the Keltic Race. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


. Asiatic, 3. 
— United Service Institution. 8}.—Discussion on Capt. Hoseason’s 
‘aper, ‘The Necessity for an Extension of our Naval Trans- 
port Fleet for Military Purposes.’ 
. Ethnological, 8.—‘ Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru,’ Mr. 
David Forbes. 
— Statistical, 8 —‘ Free Libraries,’ Mr. W. E. A. Axon. 

. Geological, 8.—* Lower Portion of the Green-slates and Por- 
phyries of the Lake District,’ Dr. H. A. Nicholson; ‘ Obser- 
vations on some Vegetable Fossils,’ Mr. R. Brough Smyth ; 
* Plesiosaurian Remains, Kimmeridge mag Mr. J. W. Hulke; 
* Geology of the Lofoten Islands,’ Rev. T. G. Bonney; ‘ Do- 
rypterus Hofmanni, Germar, from the Marl-slate of Mid- 
deridge, Durham,’ Mr. Albany Hancock and Mr. R. Howse. 

— Literature, 8 — Greek Tablet found in the Assasseef, Thebes,’ 


r. W. R. Cooper. 
Tuours. Statistical, 44.—Anniversary Meeting. 
— Zoological, 8}.—* Walrus,’ Dr. Murie; Catalogue of the- 
Mammals of South China and Formosa,’ Mr. R. Swinhoe ; 
* Birds from Trinidad,’ Dr. O. Finsch. 








Science Gossip. 

WE understand that the question as to who shall 
be President of the British Association on the 
expiration of Prof. Huxley’s year of office in 1871, 
proves to be much more difficult of solution than 
was anticipated. Sir William Thomson was talked 
of, but he has, we believe, declined to allow him- 
self to be put in nomination, and so has Dr. Tyndall, 
to whom an offer was made of the peripatetic 
dignity. These two gentlemen have enough and 
more than enough of legitimate work to do, to 
justify their refusal. The University of Glasgow 
has claims on the one, and the Royal Institution 
on the other, which ought not to be set aside, and 
are far beyond those of the British Association. 
Great Britain could now do without the British 
Association—a body which may be said to have 
done its work—but is not yet prepared to give up 
expecting great things and a high quality of work 
from the successor of Davy and of Faraday. 

Dr. Lusy, a senior fellow of T.C.D., and the 
author of several mathematical treatises, died this 
week, aged seventy-two. 


Dr. H. Lawson is about to retire from the 
editorship of Scientific Opinion. 

Mr. Brett has discovered near a Jain temple 
at Goolbhurga some slabs of stone with inscriptions 
in the Cave character. 

THE Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, Prof. Joseph Henry, has, we are 
informed, arrived in England ona visit. He comes, 
unfortunately, just at the time when our scientific 
societies are closing their session. 

Tuer Empress of the French has commemorated 
the great benefactor of the Spanish race, Christoval 
Columbus, or Colon, by despatching a statue of 
him to the city named after him as Colon, on the 
Isthmus, but called by our people Aspinwall. Her. 
Majesty hopes this memorial will meet the gaze of 
travellers of all nations. But the Panama Railway 
is threatened in its supremacy; not only does the 
Pacific Railway compete with it, but the Honduras 
Railway is advancing, and a canal-will be made 
across the Isthmus, if it be possible, and the statue 
of Colon at Colon may find few spectators ere long. 

Tue Académie des Sciences has elected Prof. 
Rokitanski, of Vienna, Corresponding Member in 
the Section of Medicine and Surgery. The vacancy 
was caused by the death of M. Panizza. 

Certain medical men have recently asserted 
that daily work at the sewing-machine is injurious 
to the women employed at it. But Dr. Decaisne, 
who has thoroughly investigated the subject, in 
an establishment containing between six and seven 
hundred workwomen, has proved that the occupa- 
tion is in no way injurious. 

MM. Fetrz anp Rirrer, of Strasbourg, have 
published a treatise on the action of the bile. 

M. Gervais has published a short memoir on 
the former occurrence of the Glutton in France. 
Some bones of this animal, which is now only 
found in polar regions, have been lately exhumed 
near Dijon. 

M. Keuusr, of Darmstadt, writing in Cosmos, 
says that what is known outside Russia as the Riga 
pine, and which has been praised for its specially 


good qualities, is unknown by any distinctive 
appellation at Riga, and is, in fact, nothing more 
than the ordinary Pinus sylvestris. 

THE most insignificant of the vertebrata, the 
Lancelet, has been the subject of much scientific 
discussion, and M. Moreau has just brought out a 
new work on its anatomy. 


A MEMoRIAL is to be raised in France in honour 
of the late M. Niépce, whose inventions have done 
so much to advance photography. 

M. Lacaze Douruiers has discovered that one 
genus of Ascidian does not undergo the metamor- 

hoses usual in the class, but is almost the same in 
its larval as in its adult form. 

THE second number of the Bollettino of the 
R. Comitato Geologico d'Italia answers to the 
promise of the first number, and contains excel- 
lent papers and notes on geological and minera- 
logical subjects, and makes known the resources 
of Italy in these particulars. We notice an account 
of the stratified rocks of the island of Elba and 
information on the geology of Lugano and its 
neighbourhood. This latter is accompanied by 
sections of that porphyritic region in which Monte 
Salvadore—the scene of the late fatal accident—is 
represented. There are also chemical analyses of 
various rocks, which add to the value of the period- 
ical. We recommend it to all interested in the 
geology of the South of Europe. 

Ar Aulnoye, in Belgium, a profitable use has 
been found for the slag from the large ironworks 
there established. It is cast into slabs for pave- 
ment and paving purposes generally; into garden- 
rollers and posts and pillars; and in some of its 
forms is described ag artificial porphyry. 

Steanor Cesare Lomsroso, in his book on the 
‘Azione degli Astri e delle Meteore sulla Mente 
Umana,’ published at Milan, which received a prize 
from the Royal Lombard Institute, gives some 
curious instances of the apparent influence of 
meteors over the minds of sane as well as insane 
persons. 

Pror. Corravi has obtained the prize of 2,000 
lire offered by the Medico-Chirurgical Society of 
Bologna for the best work on the part taken by 
Italians in the advancement of surgical science 
during the present century. 

Pror. Leone pE Sancris, of Naples, has pub- 
lished a memoir on the development of the Torpedo. 
The details with regard to the electrical organs are 
new and interesting. 

Tue Ottoman Government has appointed Chakir 
Bey to report on the navigable capacity of the 
Euphrates. He confirms the surveys of General 
Chesney. The next step will be to remove the 
impediments. 

Tue American Journal of Science and Arts, 
long familiarly known as Stlliman’s Journal, will 
complete its second series of fifty volumes next 
November. The.first series, which ended in 1845, 
was quarterly; the second has been two-monthly, 
and the new series, as the editors now announce, is 
to be published monthly. This will be acceptable 
news in many quarters, for Silliman’s Journal 
stands at the head of the periodicals which record 
the progress of science in the United States. We 
trust that this new project of more frequent publi- 
cation will be rewarded by a large increase of cir- 
culation. 








PINE ARTS 


—_————— 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 

SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 

Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, 1s.; 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Seeretary. 





ITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER - COLOURS. — The 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall West, andy, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 39, Old Bond Street.—EXHI- 
BITTON ot eae pirtaait of Charles Dickens) NOW. OPEN.— 
inclu Scheffer's 0! arles ens: _ 
Admission, le. ’ T. J. GULLICK, Hon. Sec. 








STAVE DORG.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ *Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘ Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, ls. 
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OLD BOND STREET GALLERY.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION 
of Pictures in Oil and Water Colours is NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogues, 6d. Upen at Nine. é 

G. F. Go T ER} Hon. 


J.W. BENSON, J Secs. 








THE SALON, PARIS, 1870. 
(Sixth Notice.) 

Ovr last article contained our final remarks on 
landscape painting, as it appears to be understood 
and practised by our neighbours, and in those re- 
marks we endeavoured to put before the reader what 
seem to be the essential differences between their 
mode and our mode of thought and practice. We 
also attempted to point out that, not only do such 
differences exist, but that they appear at the outset 
between the two manners, we cannot say schools, 
when one of them has nothing academical in its 
aims. The return to naturalism which is apparent 
in France, and to which we have alluded, enhanced 
as it is by greater powers than those which were, 
in our own case, devoted to the worship of Nature, 
is no low thing, directed by mean and narrow aims, 
but it is apparently the result of national idiosyn- 
crasy, powerful in this as in other matters. Within 
our present limits it is impossible to generalize on 
the art of figure-paintingas understood and practised 
in France, and to compare it with that which must 
be described as in vogue rather than as prevailing 
with us. All that need be at present said is, that 
English figure-painting is mostly empirical. We 
have a few persons who, like Mr. E. M. Ward, have 
acquired, Heaven knows how, a considerable share 
of brush-power; a smaller number, not more than 
four or five if we exclude such artists as Mr. Leigh- 
ton, who were educated abroad, are in this country 
masters of the brush, and can deal ably with 
chiaroscuro, drawing and colour. Of these Mr. 
Millais may be considered the type. But a far 
greater number of our painters possess facility 
which serves instead of art, and, strange to say, 
satisfies not only their patrons but themselves, 
although they must know better things even if 
they cannot practise them. To at least half-a- 
score of these artists we alluded in criticizing the 
Academy Exhibition. There is doubtless a similar 
class among the professors of French art, but such 
is the difference between popular knowledge of 
design in that country and in our own that such 
painters are not looked on with the interest which 
attends our tricksters. Therefore, in reviewing 
the Salon, we should not notice the productions 
of the facile painters, but in dealing with the Aca- 
demy we are compelled to devote some space to 
them, although it is only to be employed in point- 
ing to their vices and protesting against their 
popularity. For the latter the Royal Academy is to 
a great extent responsible ; so long as meretricious 
pictures are exhibited, so long will they be accepted 
by an ill-instructed and somewhat prejudiced por- 
tion of the public; and the works themselves are 
generally due to men who, with considerable natural 
powers, have been stopped short in the cultivation of 
art by the temptation of immediate popularity and 
early profits which the lax system of the Academy 
and other societies offers. If the Academy per- 
formed its duty in this respect, as it is popularly 
believed to do, and exhibited none but estimable 
and complete works, we should soon see the result 
in severer studies and a stronger school. It is said 
that political exigencies led to the admission of 
more than 1,200 additional works to the Salon: 
we trust the surplus will not again appear, and are 
certain that our Academicians have not the excuse 
which is made for the French concession. 

The privilege of exhibition should be given only 
to the worthy ; we say privilege, because nothing 
can be more intolerable than the assumption of 
many, that all have a right to exhibit, 7.¢. to receive 
a share of attention both from experts and from 
ordinary observers. This monstrous claim arises 
from the habit that is so common here, of regard- 
ing the Academy and other galleries as so many 
shops, to the accommodation of which they have a 
right. People forget that the exhibiting bodies 
are so many private societies, whose concessions 
to “outsiders,” whether profitable or not to the 
associations, are not the less acts of grace. Unlike 
the Salon, these societies are not maintained at 





public cost; yet while no Frenchman questions the 
right of authority to select for the Salon, every 
Englishman is indignant at the exclusion of his 
own productions from the rooms of an Academy 
which derives its means and its opportunities from 
that prestige that is almost entirely due to its own 
members. We are convinced that since the con- 
trast between Art in France and Art in England 
is so great, it would be better for us if the Aca- 
demicians reconsidered their position as an exhibit- 
ing body, and so far raised the standard for admis- 
sion, to do which is a right undeniably theirs, as 
to reduce the works accepted to about half, or 
at most two-thirds, of the present number. Such 
a measure would leave ample room for mediocrity, 
and hardly exclude all the rubbish. As painters 
produced a greater number of good pictures, more 
should be admitted; but at present we are con- 
vinced that the practice of showing 1,200 examples, 
of which not 200 are meritorious (when did a nation 
produce more than 200 good works annually ?), and 
not 600 are even tolerable, is mischievous to the 
public taste and hurtful to the artist’s aims; in 
fact, it deters every earnest effort. Few have 
greater opportunities, or a larger experience in 
exhibitions, than ourselves; these are wasted, if 
we err in earnestly hoping that the Academicians 
will ere long be more chary of admission to their 
galleries, and will consider merit only when they 
are about to give gratuitous privileges to “out- 
siders.” We are persuaded that the effect of ex- 
amining bad pictures is injurious even to the best- 
informed critic: how much more so to. the un- 
taught, whose only chance of understanding Art is 
in seeing nothing but excellence? We feel that the 
etfect of extending the scope of the Salon has been 
lamentable, and is plainly traceable on the present 
and on late occasions. The reader will comprehend 
how prodigious has been that increase,—how greatly 
the bonds of authority have been relaxed,—when 
we remind him that, so recently as 1853, the Salon 
contained 1,763 works, all told; while now the 
total is about 5,500. Whether the standard has 
or has not been reduced,—whether French Art 
has grown in proportion to this expansion,—the 
student will decide who knows that Delacroix, 
Delaroche, Picot, Ingres, H. Flandrin, Léon Cog- 
niet, Robert-Fleury, Corot, Frangais, Descamps, 
Rousseau, Troyon, David d’Angers, Daubigny, 
and others, who were then living and in their 
strength, and even, if not all, present in that par- 
ticular year, all possessed of an influence which is 
wofully on the decline. So rapid has the enlarge- 
ment of the Salon been, that in 1861, the number 
of its contents was 4,097 ; the numbers vary from 
year to year, but the recent increase is prodigious. 

We may now turn to observe the results of the 
systematic, or rather sympathetic, studies of our 
neighbours in design. We say sympathetic ad- 
visedly, and in order to contrast these studies and 
their results with our English practice, which is, for 
the most part, antipathetic to Art per se, with what- 
ever else it may accord. 

The figure pictures to which we have referred 
display diverse characters; but they are all charac- 
teristic of what we are accustomed to style the 
French school ; they are certainly not masterpieces, 
neither are they unworthy of the position in which 
we are inclined to place them, that of fair average 
representatives of French pictorial design. We 
have reserved them until now on account of their 
apparent fitness for the purpose which has been in 
our minds during the course of this series of articles 
on the Salon, a series which, running side by side 
with those on the Royal Academy, may be more 
acceptable, because both have been prepared from 
the same stand-point and as nearly adapted to the 
same standard as justice to English circumstances 
permits. We have trusted that these parallel series 
may be acceptable to some who would estimate 
the relative merits and qualities of French and 
English art. With regard to the latter it is right 
to remind those who have followed these notices 
that several of the most eminent of our artists are 
not represented at the Royal Academy. Among 
these, of figure painters alone, is Mr. D. G. Ros- 
setti, whose name is seldom mentioned, yet whose 











importance is of the highest; his worthy com. 
panion, Mr. Holman Hunt, whose styles of painting 
and thinking and mental aims have not and never 
had anything in common with Mr. Rossetti’s, is 
also absent; Messrs. Leighton, Poynter, F. M, 
Brown, F. W. Burton, A. Moore and E. B. Jones are 
represented inefficiently or not at all in our Aca- 
demy Exhibition. These defects place the English 
at an unfair level, and must be taken into account 
by those who study the subject we have in view, 
It must be remembered also that in these men’s 
minds are apparent the highest and most truly- 
pictorial purposes of our nation. They, in fact, 
with a very few other painters, are the artists of this 
country. Many of those we have named are not 
popular; but it is impossible to accept English 
popularity as a test for artistic worth, and they are 
the men who will catch the eyes of posterity. 

It is remarkable that the two most original 
painters of our country and time should be the 
most distinct from each other, neither members of 
the ruling artistic body, and yet neither of them 
contributors to the great gathering of the year; 
that, while in popular knowledge the one is little 
more than the “name of a shade,” the other is 
habitually resident abroad and alone. Both, but 
especially the former, of whom least is known, 
are and have been the objects of a vague sort 
of feeling, which we cannot otherwise name 
than suspicion or fear on the part of the lower 
orders of the artistic profession. These unpleasant 
feelings are generic, yet it is curiously and, if 
the matter were less grave, laughably “ English” 
that it should be so. We would it were otherwise. 
All we can do, however, is to report as faithfully 
as we can the state of Art abroad and at home. 

The account of our French representative painters 
of figures—neither the highest nor the indifferent 
ones it should be remembered—begins with a 
work of M. J. E. Saintin. Indécision (25338) is 
characteristic in its subject of a large and popu- 
lar class,—a class which seems to us to occupy the 
very summit of that huge pyramid of “ «articles de 
Paris,” which every year piles up, and to be in itself 
a capital example of a very charming and need- 
lessly abused kind of art. Its subject is afforded by 
the figure of a young lady, who is “ French” from 
her boot-tips to her chignon, and stands at a 
window, looks out, doubting whether the weather 
will permit the keeping of an appointment with 
her lover. The keen sensuousness and delicately 
discriminating powers of French painters have 
often (vide certain productions by M. Toulmouche, 
the artist of Nos. 2757, L’Heure du Rendez-vous, 
which we noticed recently, and 2758, La Liseuse) 
produced pictures of this order which are the 
reverse of frigid, and sometimes attain to an erotic 
suggestiveness that is evil and worthy of Belial’s 
service. Many of our readers know such a picture, 
by M. Toulmouche, which is rife in shops of London 
and Paris. The work of M. Saintin, although having 
a voluptuous aspect, is not condemnable in this 
respect ; its “ fleshiness ” is merely superficial, with 
nothing more than meets the eye. The expression 
is luxurious ; ‘the face painted with extraordinary 
care and with, for French practice, brilliant fiesh- 
tinting,—a quality in which, by the way, our 
painters as completely surpass their neighbours 
as our ladies surpass their ladies in it. The 
contours are very delicately and finely modelled, 
not merely laboured, but touched with grace, com- 
pleteness, precision (that precious technical element) 
and freedom. The furniture of the background is 
treated with singular, but not equal care to that 
which was bestowed on the flesh and draperies ; 
although very effective, these accessories are cold 
and hard, and mar a picture, which, if we except 
its spirit and freedom, is in many respects curiously 
like an English work. It is far superior to the 
painter's other contribution, No. 2534, Déception, 
a girl sitting and writing at a desk. 

We do not think very highly of the art of 
M. Desgoffe, a painter popular in France, whose 
numerous examples of “ still life’? comprise brass 
pots and dishes, plate, crockery, glass, crystal, 
precious stones and the like. His works rather 
seem than are absolutely faithful in their limited 
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way; for we know well that their shortcomings, 
even if tested only by their own low standard, are 

tent to critical eyes that know Nature. It is 
the artistic faculty which evolves Art in all objects : 
Rembrandt painted the “inside” of a slaughtered 
pig, and made a superb picture; M. Desgoffe, with 
rock-crystal, agate, gems, lapis-lazuli, gold, richly- 
toned brass, inestimable textiles, blood-red marble 
and tawney leather, has often failed to be artistic: 
he rarely composes so as to produce chiaroscuro or 
harmonious masses; and although he affects many 
cunning expedients, he does not render anything 
nearly equal to the purity and splendour which, with 
the pains he has often taken, naive treatment would 
secure to his pictures. His work is often horny, as 
wellas metallic, the textures monotonous, the colour- 
ing cold, if not heavy,—the light and shade inhar- 
monious, the atmosphere defective; so that his 
works look rather fiat. Of course, we write of 
these things without comparing M. Desgoffe’s works 
with those of most modern painters of his class; 
he is immeasurably their superior: it requires a 
Titian, Da Vinci, Turner, W. Hunt, a Rembrandt 
or a Velasquez to do perfect justice to “ still life.” 
M. Desgoffe paints quite as well as most of the 
Dutch masters in still life of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to whom he seems always to be looking. His 
two pictures here characterize him in their very 
titles; No. 819 is called Cristal de Roche, Agate de 
Benvenuto, Marotte, Livre @ Heures de Marie-Stuart, 
dizain de Louis XV I., éventail de Marie- Antoinette; 
du Musée du Louvre. This is a brilliant higgledy- 
piggledy; enough to tax any powers except those 
of a Turner or a Rembrandt. Hardly less so is 
No. 820, Guibier, Sarcelle, Pluvier, Bécassine, 
Citron, Tapis de Velowrs Bleu, Agate et Jaspe.’ 
Art is such, that W. Hunt made more out of a 
smoked herring, Turner out of a dead mackerel, 
Velasquez out of a broken flower, Rembrandt 
out of a disembowelled pig, than M. Desgoffe could 
produce out of even the crystal floor of the Seventh 
Sphere. 

The subject of the next picture in our notes is 
painful ; it is treated with appalling force by M. 
P. D. Philippoteaux; the title is, Victimes dune 
Invasion de Barbares dans les Gaules; V* Siecle 
(2254). We are in a village street, or rather sur- 
rounded by a small group of houses, the intervals 
of which show a road, open country, trees and rude 
cultivation. There is nothing new in the scene 
which the picture presents, and it has been seen 
in actuality during our own time, — quite lately 
it was considered no desecration to the name of 
liberty that such scenes should occur. Not once 
only, nor on a single continent, have such things 
been in these days as appear here, where, by a 
ruined house, burnt and torn with savage waste, 
lies an old woman, grieved past weeping, holding 
her fair daughter, who has been bound, but now, 
with eyes glazed and beyond shame, lies naked 
and dead in the dusty, blood-stained road. The 
old mother alone lives; the men are slain; the 
raiders drive off the cattle. The painting of this 
picture is rather brownish,—at least, it appears so 
in the Salon, however it may look elsewhere. The 
drawing is generally good ; the composition excel- 
lent; the expressions intense, unchallengeably suit- 
able and movingly pathetic. In all this is a piece 
of fine artistic workmanship. 

Far inferior to the last, but strongly marked by 
the French faculty of telling a story with vigour 
and, as musicians say, “expression,” is La Nuit 
de Solferino (2341), by M. P. A. Protais. There 
is this difference between what we have ventured 
to style the “French faculty” of telling a story 
and that which obtains with us, in the minds and 
works of painters of a similar rank to that of M. 
Protais. One may not accept his conception of a 
subject; we may in fact utterly reject it; it may be 
weak, strained, violent, but it is rarely vulgar, and 
never stupid. It scarcely ever happens that a 
tolerable French designer does not prove by his 
work that he has had clear prevision of his subject, 
also that his picture was formed in his mind 
before the beginning of the painting, and his 
technical powers being respectably facile, he pro- 
ceeds without hesitation, Deng by no means 





without toil and errors, to depict his already exist- 
ing ideas. The result is marked in thousands of 
— here, be they fine, good, indifferent or even 

ad. Each work is homogeneous, so to say, in con- 
ception, expression and execution. Whatever elabo- 
ration may characterize them, be it little or great, 
they generally have the unity and spirit, at once 
rapid and. comprehensive, which distinguishes an 
artist’s first sketches. They go to the point, and tell 
their stories with a vitality which is rarely found 
in the pictures of deliberative, experimentalizing, 
hesitating Englishmen, who if they have an idea 
rarely fail to let it evaporate in the process of 
turning a sketchinto a series of studies, and grouping 
(this is commonly the exact nature of the process) 
a series of studies into a picture. A result of 
the latter mode is visible in scores of works 
at the Academy Exhibition: there are figures on 
the canvases, certainly; but, like a company of 
actors strange to each other, they do not move with 
one accord, and not unfrequently they seem to be 
unconscious of each other, and to perform at the 
spectator in dumb show. On the other hand, M. 
Protais, who is but a poor painter, but who can 
express his idea with considerable spirit, had at 
starting what may be called—we care not if it be 
correct or false—a concrete notion of Solferino. 
He has given it thus: a long, shallow valley 
stretches to the right, with one of its rising sides 
turning to show, if we may say so, its shoulder to us. 
A few shrubs, scant foliage, and sparse herbage 
mark, if they do not cover, this vale of death; the 
foliage thickens as the height on our left recedes, 
and the scrub seems to be denser in the distance 
than in front; but one can hardly be sure of this, 
for the moonlight does not penetrate the mist 
which lies on these slopes—the shroud of many 
thousands of men: into the shadows one hardly 
dares to look, lest they should move with creatures 
in agony, horses and men. There is enough of these 
at the foot, where shadows of creatures, dead or 
torn, or cringing and creeping wofully, mix with 
arms, musical instruments, shrubs, stones, still shot 
and exploded shell. So much for the past: for the 
present, there is, far off on the hill, a long series of 
red dots, diminishing as they recede; the watch- 
fires of the victor, half-subdued and reddened by 
intervening vapour. The very moonlight is cadave- 
rous, dimmed, and unlustrous. 





THE ROMAN EXHIBITION. 
(Second Notice. ) 

Tue objects belonging to Pope Boniface the 
Eighth have a different origin altogether; the pre- 
vious works of St. Leo and Innocent the Third were, 
in a great measure, Eastern in their manufacture and 
character; those of Boniface the Eighth (a.p. 1294 
to 1303) are purely Northern. The cope and other 
vestments belonging to the Pontiff are worked in 
fine gold thread upon a base of coarse linen cloth; 
in many parts the gold has worn away, and has 
everywhere lost its brilliancy. Their interest con- 
sists in the peculiar treatmout of the subjects; the 
designs are enclosed in large circles and quatrefoils; 
they correspond so exactly with the rich mosaic 
stained glass of the thirteenth century found in 
the churches of France and England, that it is 
difficult to believe that they had other than a 
common origin. The counterparts of this con- 
ventional mode of treating sacred subjects,—the 
forms of the foliage, the minor details of the work, 
—are all to be found in the fine windows of the 
Sainte Chapelle in. Paris and in similar works 
in some of our own cathedrals. It is known that 
English workers in embroidery had a great reputa- 
tion from an early period, and it is far from impro- 
bable that these vestments had an English origin. 
The mitre of Boniface is also shown : this is of the 
low, peculiar form in vogue at that time, and differs 
widely from the towering masses now used by the 
Fathers of the Council at the present day. The 
material is of fine twilled linen, decorated in front 
with effigies of St. Nicholas and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, the ground being powdered with 
crosses, stars and crescents in gold. The pastoral 
staff and reliquary of the same Pontiff are com- 
posed of Limoges champlevé enamel, and very well 





preserved; thus completing the episcopal equipment 
of an Italian prelate with works, in all probability, 
fabricated in France and England during the 
thirteenth century. There only remains to notice 
a piece of embroidery, also from Anagni, in the 
form of an altar-frontal or antependium: it is 
worked on a fine linen ground, with the design 
most carefully painted before the orphreys were 
added. It represents the Crucifixion in the form 
of an arbor vite; the branches of the Tree of Life 
terminate in medallions of the apostles and saints, 
who all point towards the Saviour as the life-giving 
power. Over the Cross is represented the pelican 
feeding her young from her own breast. This 
example differs in treatment and make from all 
the rest; it is probably Italian work of the thirteenth 
century. A band of orphreys, bearing shields of 
arms, is added; but this possibly did not form any 
part of the original work. 

The treasury of the great Basilica of St. John 
Lateran can only produce two objects of archzolo- 
gical interest; they are processional crosses of 
considerable size. The earliest may date from the 
seventh century, it is in the form ofa Greek cross, 
with the lower limb slightly elongated, and covered 
with plates of repoussé silver, and gilt. The prin- 
cipal subjects are, the Creation of Man, the Fall, 
and the sacrifice by Abraham. These are in high 
relief, and are enclosed within circular medallions 
which encrust the cross and vary its outline. This 
is an interesting example of early working in metal; 
a somewhat similar object is preserved in the 
Cathedral of Ravenna, dating from the sixth cen- 
tury. The other cross is of similar form, and was 
probably copied in some measure from it; it bears 
the date 1451; it has retained hardly any trace of 
Gothic character, and the workmanship is not re- 
markable. 

The Pope has contributed a large number of 
chalices, mitres, &c., including the tiara presented 
by the Queen of Spain, also a chalice and mons- 
trance bespangled with diamonds, representing an 
enormous money value, but having very fittle 
artistic interest. There is, however, one object 
worth recording, it is a Pax formed of a large sard- 
onyx, with the Resurrection of our Lord cut in low 
relief; it is richly mounted in the Louis Quatorze 
style, and bears the royal arms of England, sur- 
mounted by a cardinal’s hat, a relic in all pro- 
bability of the Stuart family. Amongst the ex- 
amples brought from St. Peter’s, the only notice- 
able things are a fine crucifix and pair of candela- 
bra in or-molu, of large dimensions, and in the 
style of the Renaissance, designed by Bernini. 
These were probably done at an early period of his 
long career. 

The Prince Borghese has contributed a case with 
many artistic objects, principally of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The most striking 
object among them is a set of altar furniture, con- 
sisting of a crucifix, candelabra and vases, formed 
of the richest emerald green Venetian glass, and 
mounted elaborately in or-molu, in the Renaissance 
style. The effect is good and original. 

This fairly exhausts all the Art-treasures of the 
Exhibition, nor is there anything in the modern 
work of the Romans that in any degree supplies 
the place of those medizeval works which have now 
become so scarce in the land of their as 





THE MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE ALHAMBRA. 

Some time since it was stated by the Madrid 
press generally that a museum of the above charac- 
ter was to be formed and housed within the precincts 
of that hallowed spot, the Alcazar de los Alhamares, 
and that in due time and order the names of custo- 
dian, director, &c. would be announced to that 
unfortunately limited anti-political public who take 
interest in Iberian archeology. It is some consola- 
tion to find that in spite of endless excitement, 
political bustle, squabble and bloodshed there yet 
remains an interest in such matters occasionally 
cropping to the surface in regenerate Spain, and 
that the small brotherhood dedicated to the cul- 
tivation of this taste desire above all to preserve 
from decay those numerous and intensely interest- 
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ing historical remains which lie thickly scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to whether it will be practicable to carry the 
idea into effect, the restored Alcdzar being in the 
estimation of many unfitted for the purpose. 

It is only just to the present Government to re- 
member that when the late important and stringent 
decrees affecting Church property were issued, an 
artistic commission was appointed to represent the 
state, catalogue, and collect all relics and valuable 
antiquities remaining in the hands of the clergy, 
with a view to their ultimate agglomeration in one 
or more museums. Probably many valuable relics 
have long since “turned up” in the hands of those 
enterprising curiosity-mongers, who are always 
scouring Europe for Art-treasures, and many a 
sacristan has probably turned a penny as his share 
of the transaction. 

According to the Epoca the question would 
appear to be whether the proposed collection of 
antiquities should be formed and placed within 
that portion of the Alhambra known as the Palace 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and which we believe 
has been restored with great artistic care and taste, 
or whether such collection would not mar the effect 
and injure the restored “gypsum work” in the 
ancient palace of the Beni Nazar. In the mean time 
the Academies of San Fernando and of History, 
assisted by a judiciously-selected provincial com- 
mission charged with the preservation of the 
“historical monuments of Granada,” have the 
matter in hand, and will probably not make up 
their minds very speedily; in fact, we fear that 
like many other important matters it will be con- 
signed to that Spanish limbo, Maiiana. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Wootner is to execute, by request, a bust 
of Mr. Charles Dickens: he has the advantage of 
a mask which was cast for the purpose. Thus, 
another will be added to the noble series of like- 
nesses of eminent men, for which posterity will 
thank this artist ; it includes those of the Laureate, 
Mr. Browning, Mr. Carlyle, Prof. Sedgwick, Sir 
W. Hooker, Mr. Gladstone, the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
Sir J. H. Grant, Mr. Darwin, Sir B. Frere, Sir J. 
Brooke, &e. 

TuE so-called New British Institution contains a 
large proportion of unmitigated rubbish in its 
current exhibition of pictures by old and recently 
deceased painters : there are, however, a few which 
are worthy of attention. Among them there are 
the Triptych (11), ascribed to D. de Siena; the 
wings show capital figures of a Latin and a Greek 
bishop. The ‘Annunciation’ (15) is doubtfully 
ascribed to Fra Angelico. The piece of a fresco 
(23), called a portrait of Masaccio, by himself, 
looks genuine, and is certainly good. The meri- 
torious but common German portrait (24), called a 
Holbein, is not by that master. A characteristi- 
cally luxurious picture is an indubitable Titian (27), 
which has suffered slightly in cleaning ; it is very 
interesting as a Titian. The‘ Salvator Rosa’ (39) is 
in that artist’s manner, probably not by him. 
More doubtfully ascribed to Rosa is what is mag- 
niloquently called “A Magnificent Landscape” 
(48). A portrait of A. M. Schurman (51) is errone- 
ously ascribed to Terburg. There is much fine 
handling in the anonymous ‘Sleeping Infant’ (83); 
this is worth four-fifths of the pictures here. 

Tue. President and Council of the Institute of 
British Architects have issued cards for their 
annual conversazione, to be held in the rooms 
of the Institute, on the evening of the 22nd inst. 
AT a recent meeting of the Institute the 
Honorary Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Salvin, architect for the current works in Worth 
Church, Sussex, and the Vicar of Worth, satisfac- 
torily explaining the alterations which are being 
carried out under the direction of the former, and 
adding, that the statements which have been cir- 
culated on the subject of those works are unfounded. 

In a Gallery at 168, New Bond Street, may 
be seen a large selection from 1,500 photographs, 
which were taken in Rome and its neighbourhood 





to illustrate the late discoveries and ancient remains 
of that city. They were made for Mr. J. H. Parker, 
who has recently discoursed upon them to the 
Institute of British Architects. Likewise an 
immense map of the Roman district, prepared 
to show, at a scale of three inches to the mile, 
Mr. Parker’s conclusions about the courses of 
the aqueducts and great roads. <A large pro- 
portion of the photographs as here displayed 
are expository of the construction, materials, de- 
tails and positions of the more important aque- 
ducts, and are strikingly successful in this purpose, 
although they are very inferior specimens of photo- 
graphy. They will interest the archeologist and 
artist. Both of these classes of students will, how- 
ever, be far more powerfully attracted by the series 
of photographs which, by the aid of the magnesium 
light, were procured from pictures and sculptures 
in the Roman Catacombs, and exhibit the mortuary 
decorations of the early Christians, the symbols of 
the persecuted faith, the affectingly simple appeals 
of the survivors. 

THe workmen engaged last week in pulling 
down No. 48, on the south side of London Wall, 
about twelve houses from Moorgate Street, have 
come upon a section of the old City wall, built at 
this part upon piles, which were quite sound when 
taken up, and about 7 feet long. The Wall-brook 
evidently ran by the side of the wall at this spot, 
previously to its turning towards the Mansion 
House. A quantity of river silt has been re- 
moved. Many animals’ bones have also been found 
in the excavation. 

We have received from Messrs. Adams & 
Francis ‘Tam o’ Shanter—a Tale,’ and ‘The 
Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by Robert 
Burns. These are fac-similes by the photo-chro- 
molith process, from the poet’s autographs, and 
have the great advantage over ordinary fac-similes 
in being absolutely perfect,—not subject to ordi- 
nary errors of reproduction and transcription 
errors which are inevitable. These are, literally, 
fac-similes ; every dot, spot and mark of the 
dragging of the pen on the rather rough paper 
Burns used,—every blot, and even the signs, as it 
seems to us, that he used sand to absorb the 
superfluous ink ere turning a leaf, so that the MS. 
has a curious granulated appearance,—are here. 
The text of ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ is fine, bold and 
clear—a complete transcript ; doubtless, that which 
was sent to the printer. Letter-press copies of the 
poems are attached, and a brief introduction by 
Mr. Moy Thomas. 

Ir is rumoured, but we hope incorrectly, that the 
Crystal Palace Company is going to let the most 
secluded and enjoyable part of its grounds for 
building purposes. 

Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold on 
Saturday last the under-named pictures, the pro- 
perty of P. L. Hinds, Esq.:—G. Schalcken, A Girl 
standing before a Mirror, 106/. (Carstangen),—D. 
Van Tol, A Man at a Window lighting his Pipe, 
three figures in a room in the background, 1391. 
(Colnaghi),—Everdingen, A Waterfall, with Figures, 
1381. (G. Phillips),—Zurbaran, A Sleeping Dog, 
50/. (Colnaghi),—J. B. Weenix, A Boy with a Swan 
and Dog, in a Landscape, 901. (Holloway),—N. 
Berghem, An Italian Landscape, 681. (Pearce),— A. 
Cuyp, A Summer Landscape, with a Gentleman on 
a bay Horse, another Gentleman by a grey Horse 
and conversing with a Woman at an Inn Door, 2521. 
(Newman),—A. Van der Neer, A Dutch Village 
on a River, with Figures, Moonlight, 105/. (Seguier), 
—J. Wynants, A Landscape, Sportsman Halting, 
a Man and a Woman on a grey Horse, 504/. (New- 
man),—J. B. Weenix, A Garden Scene, Spaniel, 
dead Peacock and other Birds, 210/. (Hughes),— 
J. Ostade, A Dutch Village, Figures and Horses, 
346/. (Williams),—Rubens, Ceres and Pan, with 
Fruit, in a Landscape, 105l. (Phillips),—B. Garo- 
falo, “Noli me tangere,” 791. (Colnaghi), — P. 
Potter, A Boar Hunt, 840/. (F. Fisher). On the 
same day the same auctioneers sold the following 
picture, the property of the late Rev. R. R. P. 
Mealey: Murillo, Ecce Homo, 1361. (Colnaghi). 
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MUSICAL UNION.—LEOPOLD AUER, Second Time this § 
TUESDAY, June 21, with Ries, Bernhardt, Lubeck, and Mie et 
Zimmermann. Quintet, B Flat, Mendelssohn; Quartet, E Flat, 
Schumann; Quartet in b, Haydn; Solos, Pianoforte.— Tickets, Half’ 
Guinea each, to be had of Lamborn Cock, Ollivier, and Mitchell, Bong 
Street, and of Austin, at St. James's Hall. a. ELLA, Director, 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins.— 
LAST CONCERT but ONE, MONDAY EVENING, June 20, St 
James’s Hall, Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 16s. 6d. and 7s.; Tickets, 5a. and 
2s. 6d.—Lamborn Cock & Co. 63, New Bond Street; Chappell’s 
Mitchell’s, R. Ollivier’s ; Keith, Prowse & A. Hays; and Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 





JUNE 23.—THE LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION 
(Established 1859) —Miss J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Coates 
Mr. Lawler and Mr. Land (Director),—will, by desire, give an EXTRA 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT, at St. James's Hall, on the 
23rd inst.—Tickets, 5s., 38. and 28. 








SIGNOR CAMPANA’S ‘ESMERALDA,’ 


Ir is in the interest of managers, artists and 
audience to discourage the production of new 
works. By the constant repetition of old operas, 
managers save the cost of new scenery and dresses, 
singers avoid the trouble of learning new music, 
and the fashionable public spare themselves the 
fatigue of receiving new impressions. It is only to 
propitiate the very few subscribers who happen to be 
connoisseurs, and perhaps to conciliate the journal- 
ists, rendered impatient by the necessity of listening 
night after night to the self-same operas, that 
managers begin each season by promises, seldom 
kept, of new things. It behoves, then, public 
writers to accept with gratitude the novelties 
which may be brought out in furtherance of their 
desires. On this account, we were favourably dis- 
posed towards ‘Esmeralda, in spite of unwel- 
come reminiscences of a former opera by Signor 
Campana, ‘ Almina,’ brought out for Malle. Picco- 
lomini’s farewell some ten years ago. The composer 
cannot complain of hard treatment at the hands 
of prime donne. Just as Malle. Piccolomini is said 
to have insisted on the production of ‘ Almina,’ 
Madame Patti is reported to have advocated the 
introduction of ‘Esmeralda.’ The latter work was 
originally brought out at St. Petersburg this winter, 
when Malle. Volpini made a hit in the part of the 
picturesque heroine. Madame Patti, so far as she 
individually is concerned, has been equally suc- 
cessful ; it remains to be seen, however, if her 
perfectly charming impersonation can blind her 
admirers, even for a few nights, to the imper- 
fections of the medium through which her 
talent is made manifest. The subject of Victor 
Hugo’s fascinating romance has tempted others 
than Signor Campana: to name but two, Mdlle. 
Bertin essayed the theme about the year 1836— 
without success, although the seenario was con- 
structed by the author of the novel, and an opera 
of the same title by a Signor Battista was brought 
out, with doubtful results, at Drury Lane about 
fourteen years ago. Signor Cimino, the writer of 
the libretto now being played, has taken strange 
liberties with the story—liberties which, under 
other circumstances, would have been unpardon- 
able. For instance, he has utterly excised the 
character of Quasimodo—an unaccountable pro- 
cedure, to which nothing else than Signor 
Campana’s music could reconcile us. It is stated 
in the “argument” of the plot that Quasimodo has 
been considered “unsuitable for lyrical purposes.” 
We would fain ask if it is not the lyrist who is 
unsuitable to the character? How is it that Quasi- 
modo is more “unsuitable” than Rigoletto, the 
hero of Signor Verdi’s best opera, or Danny Mann, 
idealized so nobly by Mr. Benedict in his ‘Colleen 
Bawn’? Weshall not, however, quarrel with Signor 
Campana for the omissions, however glaring, of 
his librettist, there being so much in his music 
to which, were it worth while, exception might be 
taken. Wherever a strong dramatic situation was 
to be musically painted, the composer has signally 
failed. In such emergencies his lack of natural 
inspiration and his want of scientific know- 
ledge are betrayed to an equal degree. Not 
only does one movement never grow out of 
another, but one theme seems never to suggest 
a new thought to the author’s unproductive muse. 
A prettily-conceived and effective symphony deludes 
the hearer into the idea that it is intended to 
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be the canvas on which other melodies are to 
be embroidered, when lo! the movement comes 
to a full close ; the voices abruptly enter, to cease 
as suddenly ; another subject is introduced merely 
to be discarded; and so the music drags itself 
along without growth, sequence or design, and 
hence a “patchiness” which, unsatisfactory from 
the first, soon becomes insupportable. Hence, 
too, perhaps, the first act strikes the listener as 
being much the best, and the last by far the worst 
of the four. A quartett in the opening scene, 
wherein the principal characters give harmonious 
utterance to their discordant feelings—after the 
fashion of the interlocutors in the famous concerted 
piece in ‘Rigoletto’—is the most ably written 
“number” in the piece. But there are also 
several solos, which, although laying no claim to 
originality, may be occasionally chosen for concert- 
room performance. Esmeralda’s tambourine song 
is brilliant and showy enough to be popular with 
many singers, and Phoebus’s brindisz sufficiently 
vulgar to gratify any audience. The choruses 
are without exception commonplace—unless we are 
to except one sung by monks and nuns while shaking 
full purses and gloating over their gains. This 
enjoyed the distinction of being hissed—an instance 
of critical acumen seldom exhibited by the audience 
of an English opera-house. 


Madame Patti was doubtless tempted to choose 
this opera by the conviction that the part of 
Esmeralda would suit her to a wish. She has never 
indeed sung with more facility and finish, and 
never looked more bewitching than in her bright 
gipsy dress. She acted, too, with intense earnest- 
ness, and if the audience cared little about the fate 
of Esmeralda Madame Patti was not to blame. 
The part of Estella, mother of the heroine, has 
been elaborated, and Mdlle. Sca!chi’s fine voice did 
justice to the sombre music allotted to her; Signor 
Naudin, the Phebus of the opera, sang carefully, 
as usual; and Signor Graziani as Claude Frollo 
was more successful than he has been in most of 
his recently assumed characters. The costumes and 
appointments leave no loop-hole for criticism, and 
as much care has been expended on ‘Esmeralda’ 
—as if it were likely to succeed. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


Dr. Wr pe is a bold man; else would he 
not have dared to bring out the Abbé Liszt’s 
‘Legend of St. Elizabeth’ at his last concert 
of the season. The ‘Legend’ has been more than 
once referred to in these columns—but guard- 
edly; for while it has been unhesitatingly con- 
demned by many critics, it has been extolled to 
the skies by the large party of worshippers who, 
believing in the divinity of Herr Wagner, look 
upon the Abbé Liszt as his chief prophet. We would 
fain speak with respect and deference of the great- 
est executive genius of the age, but, to say sooth, 
we feel some difficulty in expressing in at all tem- 
perate language the sensations awakened by a first 
hearing of ‘St. Elizabeth.” If the work had been 
written, according to a musical scale totally at 
variance with that in use in civilized Europe, the 
effect could scareely have been more appalling. It 
is idle to criticize, according to the generally ac- 
cepted canons of criticism, a work composed in 
defiance of them. If we ventured to suggest that 
much of the ‘Legend’ was to our ears hideously 
cacophonous, the disciples of the new school would 
probably maintain that every chord was dictated 
by a subtle meaning, and that to penetrate the 
order in disorder of the master’s design is given to 
none but the humble believers in his genius. To us, 
whose faith it is that every work of Art should in 
itself be beautiful, such arguments have no foree. 
We are, at all events, not alone in our judgment; 
for the conclusion of the first part of the ‘Legend’ 
—all attempted on this occasion by Dr. Wylde— 
was followed by a volley of hearty, unmistakable 
hisses. Mdlle. Tietjens laboured hard at her thank- 
less task; Herr Stockhausen declaimed admirably; 
and the choruses, sung in German, were given, to 
quote the words of the programme, “ with a result 
as satisfactory as could be anticipated.” It was 





right to give the Abbé’s oratorio once; it would 
be absurd ‘to repeat it. ‘ 

This week’s Musical Union concert was excel- 
lent, alike in selection and performance. Schubert’s 
exquisite D Minor Quartet, Mendelssohn’s posthu- 
mous Andante and Scherzo, and Schumann’s Quin- 
tet in E flat, were all remarkably well played. 
Herr Auer has gained in fullness of tone and deci- 
sion of playing, and he now exhibits an enthusiasm 
which used to be foreign to his style. Why cannot 
Mr. Ella allow his artists to make their own way 
with the public, unimpeded by his damaging puffs? 
Of the violinist, M. Jean de Graan, he actually writes 
in this week’s programme, “I regret to state that 
his rapid and sudden growth (measuring sia feet in 
height—seventeen years old ) gives cause for uneasiness 
in respect to his health—J. E.” No wonder that 
many artists object to being described in this 
fashion—as though they were horses entered for 
a race. 

Madame Auspitz-Kolar’s benefit-concert demands 
a word, inasmuch as the clever pianiste, besides 
pons her capabilities in all kinds of music, from 

eethoven to Liszt, introduced an interesting Suite 
in A minor, by Rameau, whose quaint and always 
graceful movements are too much ignored. The 
majority of benefit-concerts—from Signor Arditi’s 
monster entertainment to modest evenings in the 
Beethoven Rooms—need no mention here. 








Musical Gossip. 

Tourists who do not care to drink to the very 
dregs the amusements of the London season may 
like-to know that the first performance of Herr 
Wagner's ‘ Walkiire’ is announced for the 26th of 
June at Munich. 

THERE is to bea series of “ model-performances ” 
of the same — operas at Weimar from the 
19th to the 29th inst. Frauen Mallinger, Reiss 
and Brandt, Herren Niemann Nachbaur, Gunz, 
Scaria and Von Milde are all to take part in this 
glorification of the prophet of the future. 

M. Féxicren Davin has written some new ballet- 
music to ‘ Lalla Roukh’ for the benefit of a young 
danseuse who is to appear in this week’s reprise of 
the opera. M. Montaubry, who used to sing so 
charmingly in the principal tenor part, and who 
since then has unsuccessfully tried management, 
is to re-appear on the boards of the Opéra Comique 
in a round of his best characters. 


Mo..e. Kraus is said to have been engaged by 
M. Perrin for the purpose of appearing at the 
Grand Opéra in M. Mermet’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc.’ 
Personally at least she is well suited to the cha- 
racter, and she has much dramatic energy. 

M. OFrrenBAcn is as popular in his native as in 
his adopted country. After a run of fifty nights, 
‘La Périchole’ has been withdrawn from the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre to make way for 
his ‘ Vert-Vert,’ played in Berlin as in Vienna 
under the title ‘Kakadu.’ ‘ Vert-Vert,’ by the bye, 
is far more graceful than most of the Offenbachian 
works which have taken root in our friendly soil. 

Riccr’s ‘ Follia a Roma,’ a bright, animated and 
amusing opera, much more spontaneous than the 
better-known ‘ Crispino e la Comare,’ has had a 
run lately at the Teatro Nazionale, of Genoa. It 
has been succeeded by ‘Il Cadetto di Guascogna,’ 
an opera buffa, by Ferrari. We commend ‘Une 
Folie & Rome’ to the notice of London managers. 


Manpame Ciara Scuvumann has been nominated 
Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Music 
in Stockholm. The Grand Duke of Hesse has, we 
read, sent to Herr Betz, the singer, the golden 
medal “for Art and Science.” We are not sure 
that these distinctions confer any great amount of 
kudos on the recipients, but the prodigality with 
which orders are scattered among foreigners is in 
startling contrast to the rigid care exercised in 
their distribution among English artists. 

Mr. J. Towers is preparing for publication a 
memoir of Beethoven, based upon Schindler, 
Ries, Wieseler and Thayer, to which will be 
attached an exact chronological list of his works. 
Considering the confusion that attends the chrono- 





logy of the composer’s works, this list ought to 
be valuable. 

Tue death at Copenhagen of Johan Ole Emil 
Horneman—composer of the once popular Danish 
song ‘Der Tappre Landsoldat’—is just an- 
noun’ 

WE observe an announcement of the death of 
Adolph Hofmeister, editor of the most complete 
musical bibliography extant. Shall we never have 
a complete catalogue of English music ? 








DRAMA 
pasa 
THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Aw English version of Moliére’s ‘Le Malade 
Imaginaire’ was produced on Wednesday night 
at the Adelphi, under the name of ‘The Robust 
Invalid.’ Argan, the hypochondriac, was personated 
by Mr. Vining in a way which showed he had 
given attentive care to the part; and the other 
characters were all satisfactorily sustained. The 
occasion was selected for the début of Miss Florence 
Terry, who made her first bow to an audience as 
Loutson, second daughter of Argan, a part which 
she sustained charmingly. The house received her 
with unbounded applause. Altogether, the pro- 
duction must be pronounced a success, and, with 
some slight curtailment, the piece may be expected 
to have a long run. 





LE THEATRE FRANGAIS. 

In producing the ‘ Maurice de Saxe’ of M. Jules 
Amigues and Marcellin Desboutins, the Comédie 
has ventured on an experiment such as it rarely 
makes, that, namely, of performing a work by untried 
dramatists. The reluctance of the committee of 
management to go from the beaten tracks and earn 
by the opportunities afforded to rising authors the 
subvention accorded it in part fur this purposo is 
in Paris a subject of constant complaint. In the 
present case difficulties innumerable were placed 
in the way of the performance of the new drama, 
and those are not wanting who assert that to 
certain of the “secrétaires” the triumph is more of 
a disappointment than a gratification. ‘Maurice de 
Saxe’ is a romantic play, with a loose intrigue, and 
much unnecessary dialogue. It is interesting, how- 
ever, and contains some effective situations. A well- 
known and scandalous intrigue, in which the Marshal, 
aided by the power of the king, and, one might 
almost say, by that of the Church, triumphed 
over the virtue of Madame Favart, the well-known 
actress, supplies the plot. Favart, beguiled by the 
Marshal, brings his wife to the camp wherein he 
with his troop is performing. Learning too soon 
the purpose for which her presence is required, 
Madame Favart flies to Brussels, whither on account 
of an engagement now imminent her lover cannot 
follow her. Act II. shows Madame Favart in 
Paris after her successful début at the Comédie 
Italienne. Favart, aided by his friends, succeeds 
in defeating a scheme of the Marshal to carry off 
by force the object of his persecution. Madame 
Favart escapes, and another actress allows herself 
to be arrested in her place. In the third act, the 
Marshal, furious at repeated defeats, has obtained 
possession of Madame Favart, and has taken her 
to the Chateau de Chambord, with which the King 
has presented him. Favart finds no other means to 
save the honour of his wife, nowso seriously menaced, 
than bringing Maurice de Saxe face to face with 
his arch-enemy the Prince de Conti. This accord- 
ingly he does. A duel follows, in which the 
Marshal is slain. The real issue of the intrigue 
was, of course, different, the brutality with which 
it was conducted reflecting highest discredit upon 
Maurice de Saxe. For the death of the Marshal in 
a duela measure of warrant is afforded by-historieal 
tradition. M. Got played M. Favart and M. 
Maubout Maurice de Saxe. Madame Victoria 
Lafontaine gave a colourless representation of 
Madame Favart.—For the 264th anniversary of 
the birth of Corneille, ‘ Polyeucte’ and ‘Le Menteur’ 
were played. Some verses by M. Louis Ratisbonne, 
entitled ‘Le Pays des Ames,’ were delivered, 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


On the withdrawal of ‘Mary Warner’ from the 
boards of the Olympic, a new drama, founded on 
the romantic poem of ‘Undine,’ and written in 
verse by Mr. Robert Reece, will be produced. 


‘Home’—Mr. Robertson’s version of ‘L’Aven- 
turitre’—has been revived at the Haymarket, with 
Mr. Buckstone’s comedietta, ‘ Married Life.’ 


Mr. Byrron’s drama, ‘The Prompter’s Box,’ has 
been produced at the Standard Theatre with a cast 
differing little from that with which it was played 
at the Adelphi. A drama, with the suggestive title 
of ‘A Death Trap; or, the Catspaw,’ has been pro- 
duced at the Grecian. 

Someruine like stagnation has recently pre- 
vailed at those of the minor Parisian theatres 
which remain open. Malle. Déjazet has taken 
a farewell of the public at the house which bears 
her name. The adiewx of actresses are often 
repeated, and we shall look forward to the speedy 
re-appearance of an artist who has once and again 
shown herself indomitable—At the Thédtre de 
Cluny, ‘Les Sceptiques, of M. Félicien Mallefille, 
has been revived, with M. Laferritre and Madlle. 
These in the principal réles.—The Ambigu Comique 
is hurrying the rehearsal of a new drama, ‘Le 
Passeur du Louvre,’ the authorship of which is 
attributed to MM. Jules Dornay and Léon Four- 
nier.—‘ Le Dernier Déjetiner de Gargon’—a one- 
act comedy, by M. Dumay—is in preparation at 
the Folies Marigny. 

Tue Odéon will re-open with a comedy by 
MM. Foussier and Charles Edmond, entitled ‘ La 
Baronne.’ 

Tue Théatre Déjazet—re-christened the Folies 
Nouvelles—will shortly re-open, under the manage- 
ment. of M Manasoc. 

Herr J. Waener, the well-known Viennese 
actor, is dead. 

Sianor Quintino CarRERA, the brother of the 
author of ‘La Quaderna del Nanni, has written 
a comedy entitled ‘I Pensionarii d’ Monsi Neirot,’ 
in the Piedmontese dialect, which has been received 
with much favour by the press and the public of 
Milan. Two other comedies by the same author, 
‘ Agnés’ and ‘Le due Stra, have also been very 
successfully performed by the Toselli company. 


‘La PREDILEZIONE, a comedy by Signor G. Ris- 
tori, has obtained for its author a prize of 500 lire, 
awarded to it by the Philodramatic Society of the 
‘Fidenti’ at Florence. 

Mr. Watrer Montcomery has reached San 
Francisco, and has appeared in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

A LARGE American Horse-Circus Company, with 
a tent to hold 4,000 persons, has passed through 
for the same destination, as well as the Spanish 
Opera Company. The Pacific regions of South 
America, through the growth of wealth, are becom- 
ing generous patrons of the drama, and are also 
employing an Italian Opera Company and a French 
Vaudeville Company, besides what companies are 
in Chile. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—~— 


Who was Deormanne ?—I am much obliged for 
the information communicated by Mr. French; 
but, as I conceive, we have not yet reached the 
bottom of the subject. No hint has been thrown 
out to account for the retention by the Corporation 
of a charter granted to Deormanne, as if it were 
an important document belonging to the City. The 
Lord Mayor of London, rightly or wrongly, is called 
Lord of Finsbury: it appears that a son of Deor- 
manne became a Prebendary of St. Paul’s ; and we 
know that the vast Finsbury estate was lately held 
by the Corporation as a lease of prebendal property. 
Is it known to what prebend Algar, son of Deor- 
manne, succeeded ? A. HAL, 
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POCKET VOLUMES OF POPULAR 
READING, 


BOUND CLOTH FLEXIBLE. 
—_———- 


Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 
The BAYARD SERIES, edited by J. Harn FRISWELL, com- 


prise Pleasure-Books of Literature, produced in the choicest style, 
as Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. Price 2s. 
each Volume, complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk head- 
bands and registers. These Volumes are peculiarly adapted for 
Presents and Prizes, and comprise, it is believed, some of the 
cheapest and best Half-Crown Books in the Market. 


bas | er of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. Dz BEr- 


DE JOINVILLE’S SAINT LOUIS, KING of FRANCE. 
po * ~~ of ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his Prose 
Vorks. 


ABDALLAH ; or, the Four Leaves. By EpovuaRD LABOULAYE, 
TABLE TALE and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON BUONA- 


VATHEK: an Oriental Romance. By WILLIAM BECKFORD. 

The KING and the COMMONS: a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song by Prof. MORLEY. 

WORDS of WELLINGTON: Maxims and Opinions of the 
Great Duke. 

De, JOHNEON'S RASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. With 
Notes. 

BASLISTS ROUND TABLE. With Biographical Intro- 
uction. 

The RELIGIO MEDICI, HYDRIOTAPHIA, &c. By Sir 
THOMAS BROWNE, Knut. 

BALLAD POETRY of the AFFECTIONS. By Robert 
BUCHANAN. 


ad 
COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL; and other Poems. With 
Preface by ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, SENTENCES, and 
MAXIMS. With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Ches- 
terfield by the late M. DE STE.-BEUVE, of the French Academy. 


ESSAYS in MOSAIC, 


Two Shillings each. 


ZAUCHNITZ SERIES, comprising Translations of Popular 

German Authors. Bound cloth flexible, 2s. per Volume:— 

2. 3. On the HEIGHTS. By B. AverBacu, 8 vols. 

In the YEAR ’13. By Fritz REvuTEr. 

FAUST. By GorTHE. 

UNDINE, and other Tales. By Fovugvé. 

L’ARRABIATA. By Pavut HEyse. 

The PRINCESS, and other Tales. By 
ZSCHOKKE. 

LESSING’S NATHAN the WISE. 

10. HACKLANDER’S BEHIND the COUNTER. Translated 
by MARY HOWITT. 

11. THREE TALES. By W. Havrr. 

12. JOACHIM v. KAMERN: Diary of a Poor Young Lady. 

By M. NATHUSIUS. 


. POEMS by FERDINAND FRFILIGRATH. Edited by 
HIS DAUGHTER. 


GABRIEL. From the German of Paut Heysz. By 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A. 


15. The DEAD LAKE, and other Tales. By Paut Heyse. 


16. THROUGH NIGHT to LIGHT. By Karu Gourzkow. 
Translated by Mrs. Faber. 
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Two Shillings each. 


LOW’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP AMERICAN SERIES, com- 
prising Popular Works reprinted by arrangement with their 
Authors. Cloth flexible, 2s. each :— 


pS nAUx ED HEARTS. By the Author of ‘The Lamp- 
ighter.’ 


2. The GUARDIAN ANGEL. By ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table.’ 


3. The MINISTERS WOOING. By the Author of ‘ Uncle 
n.” 


'om’s Cabi 
4. VIEWS AFOOT. By BAyarp TAYLorR. 
5. KATHRINA: Her Life and Mind. By J. G. Hotuanp. 
6. HANS BRINKER; or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Donce. 
7. MEN, WOMEN, and GHOSTS. By Miss PHEtps, 
8. SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By R. W. Emerson. 
9. HEDGED IN. By Miss PHetpes. 
10. The STORY of an OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Miss 
ALCOTT. 


One Shilling each. 
LOW’S MINION SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS :— 
. The GATES AJAR. (The Original English Edition.) 
. WHO IS HE? 
. The LITTLE PREACHER, 
. The BOY MISSIONARY. 
. LIFE of a SAILOR. 
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London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS, 
——>——— 
This Day, crown 8vo. price 4s. 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT of the 


DRAWINGS of MICHEL ANGELO and RAFFAELLE, in 
the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.4. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited 


by GUSTAVE MASSON. Vol. III, Moliére’s ‘Les Fourberies 
des Scapin,’ and Racine’s ‘ Athalie.’ Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Ln a few days, 


MILTON’S ENGLISH POEMS. 


Edited, with Life, Introduction, and Selected Notes, by R. ¢, 
BROWNE, M.A. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo. Un a few days. 


The CULTIVATION of the 


SPEAKING VOICE. By JOHN HULLAH. Crown 8vo. 9¢. 6¢, 
[This day. 


ORIGINIS HEXAPLORUM 


que Supersunt; sive Vetercum INTERPRETUM GREZCORUM 
in totum VETUS TESTAMENTUM FRAGMENTA. Edidit 
FRED. FIELD, A.M. Tom. II. Fase. III. 4to. 138. 

[This day. 


Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon Press, 


And Published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, Publishers 
to the University. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


—_~——— 


SECOND EDITION OF THE COBDEN CLUB VOLUME ON 
THE LAND QUESTION. 


SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE 


in VARIOUS COUNTRIES. A Series of Essays published under 
the sanction of the Cobden Club. 8vo. 198. (This day. 
The subjects treated are:—1. Tenure of Land in Ireland.— 
2. Land Laws of England.—3. Tenure of Land in India.— 
4. Land System of Belgium and Holland.—5. Agrarian Legis- 
lation of Prussia during the Present Century.—6. Land System 
of France.—7. Russian Agrarian Legislation of 1861.—8. Farm 
Land and Land Laws of the United States. 


*‘ An important repertory of information on the manner in 
which other nations have dealt with a great question, which is 
the dominant question at present with ourselves.”—Times, 


‘* Must be regarded as of exceptional authority and value.” 
Fortnightly Review. 


The BOOK of ISAIAH, Chrono- 


logically Arranged. An Amended Version, with Historical and 
Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By T. K. CHEYNE, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

(This day. 


THE STUDENT’S EDITION. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY 
PSALTER. Being an Edition of ‘The PSALMS CHRONOLO- 
GICALLY ARRANGED, by FOUR FRIENDS,’ with briefer 
Notes. 18mo. 3¢. 6d. (This day. 


The GROWTH of the TEMPO- 


RAL POWER of the PAPACY. By ALFRED OWEN LEGGE 
Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. This day. 


SECOND EDITION, with the most Recent Discoveries and addi- 
tional Illustrations, 


Prof. ROSCOE’S ‘SPECTRUM 


ANALYSIS.’ Six Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, Maps 
and Chromo-lithographs. Medium 8yo. 2ls. [This day. 

“The illustrations—no unimportant part of a book on such 
a subject—are marvels of wood-printing, and reflect the clear- 
ness which is the distinguishing merit of Mr. Roscoe’s explana- 
tions.” —Saturday Review. 

‘*A more complete and at the same time a more simple and 
intelligible account of the subject could scarcely be given than 
is contained in the book before us.”—British Medical Journal. 

“The lectures themselves furnish a most admirable elemen- 
tary treatise on the subject, whilst by the insertion in appen- 
dices to each lecture of extracts from the most jmportant pub- 
lished memoirs, the author has rendered them equally valuable 
as a text-book for advanced students.” — Westminster Review. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY DR. VAUGHAN. 


CHRIST SATISFYING the IN- 


STINCTS of HUMANITY. Eight Lectures, delivered in the 
Temple Church, by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. [ This day. 


Macmittan & Co. London, 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








FIRST PRINCIPLES of MODERN CHEMISTRY: 


a Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By U. J. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, M.P. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 48. 6d. 





FOWNES' MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. Edited 


by H. E JONES, M.D. F.R.S., and HENRY WATTS, B.A. F.R.S. Tenth Edition, much 
Py ete 193 Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


NOTES for STUDENTS in CHEMISTRY: being 


a Syllabus compiled from the Manuals of Miller, Fownes, Berzelius, Gerhardt, Gorup-Besanez, &. 
By Al og: - ft - sees Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas’s Hospital. ‘ifth Edition. 
‘cap. 8yo. clo 


A MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By ROBERT GALLOWAY, F.C.S., Professor of Agetied ey . a Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Fifth Edition, ‘revised and enlarged. Post 8vo, cloth, 88. 


FRESENIUS’ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Edited 


by ARTHUR VACHER. Qo: ALITATIVE, Seventh Edition, 8yo. cloth, 98.—-QUANTITATIVE, 
fth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 128. 


A MANUAL of PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULA- 


TION; treating of the Practice of the Art, and oy various Avplications to Nature. By LAKE 
FeICe oo Edition, revised, and ith 74 Engravings. Crown 8yo. 
clo 


The MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. By 


W. B.C AReEETee., M.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with more than 500 Wood Engravings, fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


CYCLOPADIA of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS: 


Processes, and Collateral Information in the Arts, Manufactures, Professions, and Trades, being a 
General Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, pe Amateur, and Heads of Families. 
Fourth Edition. By ARNOLD J. COULEY and J. OUGH. 8vo. with Engravings, 1,400 
pp. greatly enlarged, cloth, 28s. 


WINTER and SPRING on the SHORES of the 


MEDITERRANEAN; or, the Riviera, Mentone, italy, ——— Beng Algeria, Spain, and 
Biarritz, as Winter Climates. By J. H EN RY BENNET. , M. D. o dition, much — 
with 40 Engravings on Wood, coloured F: ‘and Six P Maps, post 8yo. cloth, 1 


PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY. By Henry Lee, 


F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, Hon. Fell. King’s College, | eames ha Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and in great part re-written, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 10 


RENAL DISEASES: a Clinical Guide to their 


Diagnosis and Teeginant. By W. R. BASHAM, M.D. F.R.C.P., Physician to the Westminster 
Hospital. 8yo. cloth, 7 


On HERNIAL and other TUMOURS of the 


GROIN ong. its NEIGHBOURHOOD; with some Practical Remarks on the Radical Cure of 
Ruptures. HOLTHOUSE, Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, and Lecturer on Sargery 
in its Metical School 8yo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 


The INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Hon. 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Consulting Physician to, and Lecturer in Medicine at, 
St. Mary’s Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus 


WILSON, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 28. 6d. 












































On the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of the 


SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By T. B. CURLING, F.R.S., Coasting Seagee to the 
London Hospital. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with 57 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 1és, 


By the same Author, 


On the DISEASES of the RECTUM. Third Edi- 


tion, 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


— 


DEFORMITIES of the MOUTH, CONGENITAL 


and ACQUIRED: their Mechanical Treatment. By OAKLEY. COLES, Honorary Dentist to the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8 Coloured Plates, 
51 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


IRREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH. 


A Series of Papers from ‘The Lancet’ and ‘ British Journal of Dental Science. By HENRY 
SEWELL, M.R.C.S. L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ORTHOPRAXY: a Manual of the Mechanical 


Treatment of Deformities, Debilities, and Deficiencies of the Human Body. By HEATHER BIGG, 
ane Mechanician to H.M. the Queen. With 308 Engravings. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
elo 











A MANUAL of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By 


E. A. PARKES, M.D. F.R Professor of Hygiene in the Army Medical School, Member of 
the General Council of "Wedical Education Third Edition, Enlarged and Kev: 
Engravings on Copper and Wood, 8vo. cloth, 168. sas ates —_ with a 





The UNITY of MEDICINE: its Corruptions and 


Divisions We ag established : their Causes, Effects, and Remedy. By FREDERICK DAVIES, 
late Surgeon to the St. Pancra: d North ised 
Fy ty with a Coloured Chart, 8vo. cloth a i08. a Tae 


On the PRESENT STATE of THERAPEUTICS. 


With some Suggestions for placing it upon a more Scientific Basis. By JAMES ROGERS, M.D., 
ore as oa Physician to the British Legation and to the Abouchoff Hospital at St. Petersburg. Svo. 


STUDIES on FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS DIS- 


ORDERS. C. HANDFIELD JONES, M.B. Cantab., F.R.S., Ph: 
pital. Besond Bastion, much enlarged. 8vo. ‘cloth, 188, Nn See Sees Se 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL of the DISEASES of 


CHILDREN: with a Formulary. By EDWARD ELLIS, M.D., Physician to the Victoria 
——_ sage Bick Children, late Physician to the Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children. 


On LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and their 


TREATMENT. by the SCIENTIFIC USE of SPECTACLES. By J. SOFLBPRG WELLS, Pro- 

fessor of Ophthalmology in King’s College; Ophthalmic Surgeon to K: 's College Hospital ; 

Pinten clothe sen to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. Third Edition, revised, 8vo. with 
» Clo’ 


DIGESTION: its Disorders and their Treatment. 


By F. W. PAVY, M R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiol 
Guy's Hospital. Second Edition, ‘avo. cloth, 88. 6d. “ ‘ oaicicey ot, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and Treat- 


LBDARED, MD. Seniow Phyeiai 
Frith Edition, foap. ore. cloth, 4s. 6d, veician to the Great Northern Hospital. 


CLUB-FOOT and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS 


taveivis the Be wy TARSAL ARTICULATION: their Nature and Treatment. By BE 
ODHU RST, F.R.C.S., of St. George’s Hospital, and the Royal Orthopedic Hospital’ NW ie 
| oy 9 cloth, 48. 


On HAY ASTHMA and the Affection termed 


HAY FEVER. By WILLIAM PIRRIE, M.D. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 28, 6d. 


The PARASITIC AFFECTIONS of the SKIN. 


By Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Anderson’s University, 
Glasgow. Second Edition, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 78. 6d. 


On the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN and 


DISORDERS of the MIND. By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L.Oxon. Fourth Edition, 
carefully revised, with important Additions, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


DR. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINE- 


RAL eure of HARROGATE. Seventh Edition, revised and qiespet. ADAM BEALEY, 
M.A. M.D. Cantab., Member of the Royal College of Physicians of Lo: rown 8yo. cloth, ls. 









































INFANTILE DISEASES: their Causes, Preven- 


tion, and Treatment. Showing by what means present Mortality may be cutie reduced. By 
SELBY NORTON, M.D. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 


A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEUTICS, 


and of Diseases of Women. By E. J. TILT, M.D. M.R.C.P. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 
post 8vo. cloth, 103, 


The SURGERY of the RECTUM: with Cases 


illustrating the Treatment of Hemorrhoids and Prolapsus by the Improved Clamp. Lettsomian 
Lectures. By HENRY SMITH, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA and URINARY 


LZ: their Poteet and Treatment. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., Surgeon- 
einer to H the. a ey the Belgians; Professor of Clinical Surgery, and Surgeon to 
University College Bede d Edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. cloth, 1 


PROSTITUTION CONSIDERED in its MORAL, 


OCIAL, and SANITARY he pine gid = sonden, boy other lange, ie and Garrison ane. 
W ith Pro cals for the Control and Pr ils. By WILLIAM ACTON, 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


STONE in the BLADDER, its Prevention, 


8S toms, and Treatment by Lithotrity. By WALTER J. COULSON, F.R.C.5., Surgeon 
joy 4 Lock Hospital and to St. Peter's Hospital for Stone and Urinary Diseases. * Byo. cloth, 68. . 
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Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


EW THEORIES and the OLD FAITH. 
I LECTURES on career. Fe ass, &c. deli- 
St. Thomas’ re Cha) 
se seactatia By the Rev. J. ARENSON P’ PICTON, M.A. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent carson, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 





Now ready, 12mo. cloth, price 5. 
Fy CHOES of the PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE, 
with other POEMS. By W. WATMAN SMITH. 
London: Triibner & Co. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 





In 1 vol. 8yo. cloth, price 128. 


ATURE-STUDY, as Applicable to the Purposes 
of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. &e. 
London: Edward Moxon. Son & Co., 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly, W 





Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


TPORQUIL; or, the Days of OtaF TRYGGVASON ; 
with LEGENDS, BALLADS, and DREAMS. 
By F. ROBERTSON. 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. 


VHE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES CRITICALLY DESCRIBED, by A. GUTHRIE. 
One Shilling. 
Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 








1s. free by post, this day, 


N MEDICAL PROGRESS. In MEMORIAM 
OBERT REBTLET TODD, 
By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S., King’s College. 
London: John Churehill & Sons. 





Now ready, NESFIELD’S ARCHITECTURE, price 1l. 11s. 6d., 
originally published at 41. 
PECIMENS of MEDIZ VAL ARCHITEC- 


TURE, from Sketches made in France and Italy. By W. EDEN 
ait sige Architect. 100 Plates, folio, handsomely half bound, 


Alfred Tarrant, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and 
all’ f ~~ 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


~COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(FIRE AND LIFE.) 
Established 1294 end Tacorpvsatod by MOyal Cluurter. 
London—37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh and Dublin. 
Invested Funds . 1,162,764 2 0 
Amount of Life Insurances i in ‘force 4,450,000 0 0 
Annual Revenue from all sources 234,602 1 2 
Offices, 37, Cornhill, London. Edinburgh and Dublin. 











[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cater Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,750,0001.: 
and in respect of Annuities only 6561. per annum. 
The . see actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
972,62 
“Ortl the Subseribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0001. +» aid up 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


\LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing......... £227,000 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ..........£1,649,000 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, and al With- 
Profit Policies in force on the 80th June, 1871, will participate. As- 
surances effected before June 30th, 1870, will participate on two Pre- 
miutns, and thus receive a whole year’s additional share of Profits 
over later Policies. 

Forms of Proposa], Balance Sheets, and every information, can be 
obtained from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8S. W. 


T AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 

London, E.C. 

The oldest Insuranee Office in existence. Founded and still con- 
ducied on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to Members in each Department. 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Members 
of Five Years’ standing and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year 
‘on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for 
the New Seri 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per 
<ent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
Dosition and characte 





Bist December, 1869. 











Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ... £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do.. 600,773 
vag 
Accumulated Fund .. al .- £1,290,626 
Present Value of Life Premiums... _.:. 1,309,352 
LIABILITIES. 

Present Value of Sums Insured (3,246,547L.) .............. 1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities (9,095. per annum) .... 65,595 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be 
had on application to the Secretary. 


fF.O INVALIDS.—NORTH’S PATENT READ- 

ING BASEL, for holding the Book in any position while reading. 
¥asily applied toa fa, or wake, one will tix itself at any height 
or ungle. Also North’s Patent | ee holding an U my rella in any 
position. Easily applied to a ‘y Chair, Carriage, or Garden Seat. 
drawings post free. “pest CARTER, 55, MORT IMER- ‘STREET, Caven- 
dish- square, 








Now Ready, price, in 8vo., 12s. 


EXAMINATION OF THE UTILITARIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By the late JOHN GROTE, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
And Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


Edited by JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Cambridge: Dricuton, Bett & Co. London: Bett & Datpy. 


AN 





On the 22nd instant, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE JACOBITE LAIRDS OF GASK. 


Memorials and Correspondence of the House of Oliphant, chiefly connected with 
the Risings in 1715, 1719, and 1745 
From ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS PRESERVED IN THE CHARTER Room aT GASK, AND OTHER AUTHENTIC SouURCEs, 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE GRAMPIAN CLUB, 
And Edited by T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, Esq., of Gask. 
London: CHaRrLEes Gairrin & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





CABINET EDITION OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
On Thursday, the 30th instant, Vous. I. and II. in crown 8vo. price 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE 


FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England. 
To be completed in Twelve Volumes, price 6s. each, 
Voxtumes III. and IV. on July 30. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Published This Day, price 4s. 6d. in a neat binding, 


A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 


By AZAMAT BATUK. 
Reprinted from the “Pall Mall Gazette,” with Additions. 


London: Brapsury, Evans & Co. 





Next Week will be published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


BY ORDER OF THE KING. 
THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
VICTOR HUGO'S ‘L’HOMME QUI RIT.’ 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by S. L. FILDES. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
London: Brapsury, Evans & Co. 





MR. GROTE’S WORKS. 





Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


PLATO AND OTHER COMPANIONS OF 
SOKRATES. 


By GEORGE GROTH, F.B.S., D.C.L. Oxon. and LL.D. Cambridge, 
Viet-Chancellor of the University of London. 


Also, Now Ready, 


An ALPHABETICAL INDEX to Mr. GROTE’S PLATO (76 pp.) 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Irt. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest Period 


to the close of the Generation contemporary with ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Fourth Edition. With Portrait, Maps, and 
Plans. 8 vols. 8vo. 112s. 


A POPULAR EDITION 


With Portrait and Plans. 


Mr. 


of GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


12 vols. post Svo. 6s. each. 
*.* Any Volume of this cheaper edition may be had separately. 





JoHN Moupray, Albemarle-street. 
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NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(Established 1834), 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
With Branch Offices at CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and BOMBAY. 


JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
ustus Bosanquet, Esq. Onsood Hanbury, ju 

— Henry Brown, Esq. James Joseph Macken, Esa. 

The Hon. James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephens 
Henry Walford Green, Esq. Charles Freville Surtees, rieq, 
Actuary and Secretary.—Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Report, Valuations, and Balance Sheet of 
this Society, fur the year 1869, may be had on application to the Head 
or Branch Offices as above. 

The Report shows that tie income cf the year from premiums was 
197,0201.; the gross income, 166,336/.; the new premiums, 18,2541. 5 the 
ass surances in force, 3,102, 6481. ; the And od; funds, 869, 7801. 

Life Policies can be effected with this Society or its Indian branches 
at very economical and favourable rates and conditions, entitling the 
assured to an anpual reduction of Premium after six payments of 
Premium. ‘The reduction has amounted to a cash return-of 50 per 
cent., = ane half of the Premium, at the last seven annual divisions 
of profit 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
for MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, and No. 7, PALL MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on 31st December, 1869.. - £2,515,629 

The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the 

Fire and Life Departments of the Corporation. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 





Offices—No. 





POLICIES in force for .. . £4,865,823 
(exclusive of Bonus Additions). 
INCOME—Premiums ...... £161,381 
Interest .......... 58,324 
£219,705 
Accumulated Premiums.............. £1,342,472 


Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ALF A ~ R, LLION 
Has been Paid by 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ rete ANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 5a. insures 1,0001. at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
ae oe Roet Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


114, 116, 118, 120, Loe al 
LONDON .. .. «. 441,44, 45, Warwick-street, w. 

29? Cornhill, E.C 
10, Mosley- street, Manchester. 
50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, Birmingham. 

For GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll’s Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, One Sovereign ; 

if wih ‘Silk Lapells, One Guinea each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Summer Overcoats, of fine Melton Cloths, from Two 
to Three Guineas each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Imperial Drill eens. in mane drab, and gray, Three 
for One Guinea. Quilting Vests, 16s. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Special anufacture Of eoone Tweeds and Cheviots 
for 14s. Trousers, in well-arranged colours, for Morning Dress, Riding, 
or the Promenade. These cloths are also well adapted for Guite for 
Touring, Fishing, or Shooting, the wools for such p porpeoes ig dyed 
in close i of the 1 heather tints for t Highlands or 
the more sober hues of the clay and moss combinations for Anglers’ 
uses, the prices for the suits being from Two Guineas. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Twilled Cloth Morning Coats, from 358.; also Frock 
Coats from Two Guineas. 

For BOYS RETURNING from SCHOOL. 

Suits for the Seaside, morning or evening dress, ready for immediate 
use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 

Knickerbocker Suits from 21s.; Sailor Costume, 2ls.; Jacket, Vest 
— pag Suits from 2l. 28.; Highland Dresses from 21. 28. 

w Dress.—H. J. Nicoli’s Belt-Dress for Boy’s first suit, ‘‘ regis- 
tered™ Feb. 11, 1870. This suit can be put on the figure much more 
quickly than those in ordinary use, and removed also with equal cele- 
rity. Its peculiar construction causes it when worn to — ress evenly on 
the body, thereby superseding the necessity of wearing braces or other 
oor ers. These very retty Suits are One Guinea each. 

ts, Caps, Hosiery, Shirts, &c., for every description of dress. 
For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s New Carriage or Dust Cape, ‘the Prependeo,” the 
configuration of which is that, while it go covers the dress in 
front, the arms, though protected, have ful oop besides covering 
bd back’ as much as is necessary. Made from the Light Llama Cloths, 
a 

H. J. Nicoll's wetepnncet Tweed and fine Melton Cloth Costumes, 
31s. 6d. and 2l, Also Waterproof Cloaks, “* L’Utile,” *‘ The Killarney,” 
and the Guinea me ea with hoods; specialities in ¥ Ye | 
from Three to Six Guineas; Pantalons, 31s. 6d. ; 


BRANCHES .. .. 





PURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 
= 's Soda, Potash, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade. 
one genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, . 
each Bottle bears their Trade-mark—Goat on Shield. a 
Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 
Wholesale only of R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


MAN WHO HAS THE “ABC DESPATCH 
BOX,” made by Messrs. JENNER & aeeertes, will have 
no excuse for keeping his Papers in disorder.—A 
33, ST. JAMES’S- STERET. os 28, }, SERM YN: STREET, 
London, 


T RAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS.— 
The most Commodious, Light, and Useful 
TENTS for TRAVELLERS, SPORTSMEN, and EXPEDITIONS, 
are to be obtained at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London-bridge, 8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


OUGET’S FIXATIVE, 

for instantaneously and permanently Fixing all kinds of Draw- 
ings, Charcoal, Chalk, Crayon, Water-Colours, &c.—This important and 
invaluable invention has received the most flattering Testimonials from 
the greatest English and Foreign Painters, Artists and others, and 
favourably noticed by the Atheneum, Art-Jou: rehitect, Builder, 
and other Journals.—Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists ‘to be had 
on application to Corni2re & Son, 30, Cannon-street, London, B.C. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS, 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts and 
ep pee of the PICKLE 8, SAUCES and CONDIMENTS so 
lon, d by their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
Yeas . Portman- -square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 




















House Jackets. 

H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London are 114 to 120, Regent-street and 
22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, Mosley-street ; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; 
Birmingham, 39, New-street. 


HE LOCH, MOOR AND MOUNTAIN 
THREE GUINEA SUITS,—SEASON 1870. 

The Bannockburn, Lochness, Killiecrankie, Blair Athol, and all the 
Heathers of Scotland, the various tints being so delineated that a a per- 
fect picture is presented of the Highland Moors, of ,which it may be 
a A said ‘“‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” for FISHING, 

OOTING, DEERSTALKING, &c. at ALFRED WEBB MILES’ 
= address, 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 
Established 1841. 

Caution.—This Notice is registered and copyright, as somebody's 
neers es nae ither choice than to make use o” A. W. M.'s auld Adver- 

semi 








METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
£. 8. d. 
Standard Maximum and ewes Ha Thermometers on metal, 
with Kew Certificates, the Pair . 
Standard Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometers | on metal, with 
Kew Certificate, complete 
Standard Barometers, with Kew Certificates 
And with Glass Case . o oe 1 
Howard's Rain Gauge in Copper, complete aw 016 
Thermometers for Solar Radiation . “YI. 5a. and 110 
All other Meteorological Instruments to be had from the Maker. 
JOHN DAVIS, All Saints’, Derby. 


\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 
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ARE OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 
Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 
STOCK of CHOICE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 
care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 
Wines for Ordinary Use :— 
Claret 14s. 188. 208. 249. 30s. 368. per dozen. 





Sherry 248. 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 

ort... 248, 303. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Champ: ee 368, 428. 488. 608, per dozen. 
Hock om Moselle ..... 248. 308. 368. 488. per dozen, 
Fine old Pale tn 433. 60s. 748. 848. per dozen. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 3 © eid STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING'S-ROAD, BRIGHT 


Originally ee A.D. 1667. 


HERRIES.—T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant. 





No. 1. Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) oe oe 248. 
3. Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) os es 368. 
5. Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) oo os 483. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING and FURNITURE— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S STOCK of IRON and BRASS 
BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S COTS _ stands unrivalled either 
for extent or moderateness of prices. The Bedding. manufactured on 
the premises.and Bed Hangings are of guaranteed quality. Patent 
Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
lls. Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteade, in great variety, from 
it. to 30%. Complete Suites of Bed-Room Furniture, in Mahogany, 


Fancy Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, New- 
man-street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in 


great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. Furniture for Dining- 
rooms. A most complete assortment is on show. Easy Chairs, from 
45s. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, from 478. 6d. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing I » by intment 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, ‘containing upwards 
ot 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and 
= of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free. —39, Oxford-street, W.; 

1a, 2, 3, and 4. Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, 
eens an-yard. The cost of deliv ering goods to the ete distant rene 
of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








ARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, E.C. 
The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
AND 
CarriaGE Parp to the Country on orders over 208. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, Wiese 

Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Inkstands, &c., post free. 

Established Thirty Years. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON-—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 








(yaeuar LAWNS. 





HE SEASON IS COMMENCING, and all who 
desire a close velvet Grass should use the Invention of the day, 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER, 


which, says the Gardeners’ Chronicle, “has been tried in the Gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick during the past season, 
and is reported as the quickest, most simple, and most efficient Lawn 
Mower ever used, and such is our opinion.” 

JOHN G. ROLLINS, 


American Merchant, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, E.C. 





¢JABDEN LAWNS. 





T° KEEP THE GRASS in good clean condition, 
the American ** ARCHIMEDEAN ” MOWER is the simplest 
and best machine. 

The Field says:—‘*‘ We were not, however, until now aware they 
(the Americans) possessed a Lawn Mower which is far superior to any 
of ours.” 


JOHN G. ROLLINS, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, E.C. 





RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER.—This 
wonderful machine can be seen in operation in our leading 
Public Gardens, and at the Wholesale Agent’s for the United Kingdom, 


JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
American Merchant, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, E.C. 





ONEYCOMB SPONGES. — 

well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 

— kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine Smyrna 
es. — METC ALFE, BINGLEY & CO. 1318, Oxford-s' w., 
Toilet Hrashinakers (by appointment) to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


These Sponges are 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sa’ articularly uested 

to observe that each Bottle, prepared ie E. B LAZENE ot & SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “‘ 





AUCE-—LEA & PERRINS.— 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pr d by C i s, HE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Tiaenees the a and aids digestion. 


UNBIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND PLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


Soo the Names of LEA & PERRINS, - ber bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Qun, aud cold hy al 
Dealers in Sauces throughout | the World. 








HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- rpinted 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


TRE WAVERLEY, OWL, PICKWICK, and 
PHAETON PENS. 

717 British Journals have recommended these Pens to their readers. 
For their names see Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1970. 

Washington Chronicle says :—‘‘ Good steel pens are so seldom found 
that it isa pleasure to commend a really superior article. Such, we 
believe, every one will find the Waverley, Owl, or Pickwick.” 

Souti ansas Advance says :—‘* These pens have a on lately 
introduced in Washington City, and the demand is spread ng like a 
prairie fire among the citizens and all the public offices.” 

Sold Everywhere. 1s. per Box ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
22, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 
Standard says :—‘‘ The Waverley Barrel Pen is a treasure.” 


LLEWN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS, 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. Attex, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 


RAGRANT SO £4 P. 
The celebrated “ United Service” = stg is famed for its delight- 
ful fragrance and beneficial effect on the ony 
Manufactured b; 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the self. fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


USE ONLY THE 
G a 2 Ss SE SR Se OD 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


AY FEVER — SUMMER CATARRH. 
ANTHOXANTHUM is the successful remedy for this distress- 
ing affection ; its effect is immediate in removing the most > md 
symptoms. Alstnisteeed as SPRAY, 28. 6d. ce, free by post 32 
or with glass §; Producer, 10a. 6d. or 128. 6d. ; plated ditto, 148. 6d.? 
Superior phe gen ditto, — extra sup yof Ant oxanthum, 25s. and 
298. 6d., carriage paid. Prepared solely by JAMES EPPS & CO.. 
Homeopathic Chemists, 170, Piccadilly ; 112, Great Russell-street ; and 
48, Threadneedle-street. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, Speqraces, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and the mild 
aperient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially’ adapted for vetpIrs, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


ee and POPULAR REMEDY.— 
cal Profession geveenmnend the = of MORSON’S 
PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE cases of Indigestion. Sold in 
Bottles and Boxes from 2a. bys all Pace cation Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, HOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, London. 
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CAMPANA’S NEW OPERA, 


EME BA E DA, 


. 


Performed, for the first time, at the Royau Iratzan Opera, Covent GarDEN, on Tuesday last. 





Complete Score, bound 


25s. 


Pianoforte Arrangements by Kuhe, Franz Nava, Brinley Richards, Rockstro, G, A. Osborne, &c. 
Dance Music by Dan Godfrey. 
All the Songs, Duets, &c. &c., sung by Adelina Patti, Signors Graziani, Naudin, &c., are now ready. 





In Two Volumes, royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD 


LITERATURE 


AND 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


A COLLECTION OF THE OLD SONGS, BALLADS, AND DANCE TUNES WHICH CONSTITUTE THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF ENGLAND; ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY, 
WITH REMARKS AND ANECDOTE, AND PRECEDED BY SKETCHES OF THE EARLY STATE OF MUSIC, AND OF THE AMUSEMENTS 
ASSOCIATED WITH IT IN ENGLAND DURING THE VARIOUS REIGNS. 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


THE present Work, indi 





numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the early part of the Eighteenth Century. 


ble to all who are interested in the Popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research among MSS., Black-Letter Books, and the 


The various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the 


Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have been laid under contribution; whilst the Gestends extocied by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c. have furnished considerable matter in illustra- 


tion of the subject. The old Dramatists have beep carcfully gleaned tor notices of Old Songs 
ne, how te a collection 


‘accessible shape. 


available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. 


mere ‘of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popular and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many cases giving entire Ballads for the first time in an 
The Two Volumes contain upwards of Eight Hundred Pages, with Fac-similes from old MSS. and Printed Books. 





OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


All the Favourite Songs selected from ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte by G. A. MACFARREN ; the long Ballads compressed, 


and in some cases new words written, by J. OXENFORD. 


Largé Folio Edition, printed from Engraved Plates, cloth, 21s. Small-Type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s. 6d.; or, half-bound in morocco, 15s. The above Work is also divided into Thirteen 


Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s. 


N.B.—All the most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from Engraved Plates, Large Folio Size, each 1s, 





CHAPPELL & CO.’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 
PURCHASE of PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Pianofortes, and the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer 
at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid in advance :— 
z At 2L 2s. per Quarter, or 8 Guineas per Annum, 


A PIANINO, by OHAF PELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or Walnut Case, 
bo Octaves, with Check ion, Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price for this Instrument, 


At 2. 128. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 


An ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with Ornamented 
Feet, 63 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. Cash price, 27 Guineas. 


‘ At 31. 3e. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 


A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in 
Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 32 Guineas. 


At 31. 8¢. 3d. per Quarter,o 3 Guineas per Annum, 


A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in 
‘Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 35 Guineas. 


At 32. 189. 9d. per Quarter, or 15 Guineas per Annum, 


The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in very 
handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 38 Guineas. 


At 4J. 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, 


The ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in hand- 
some Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 43 Guineas. 


At 51. 5e. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 
The FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL & CO., in Walnut 
Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, 60 Guineas. 


N.B—The Three-Years’ System of i 
7 wohbameel ystem of Hire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments upon 





CHAPPELL & CO.’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 
PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Harmoniums, and the Instrument becomes the Property of 
the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment shall have been regularly paid. in 
advance :— 
At 11. 11s. 6d. per Quarter, or 6 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIDM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 3 Stops. 


At @. 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIDM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 11 Stops. 


At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case; 10 Stops and Percussion 


pene At 3l. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM (EXHIBITION MODEL), in Oak, Walnut, or Rose- 


wood Case ; 15 Stops. 
At 41, 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case; 14 Stops and Percussion 
<< At 21. 128. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 1, in Oak, Rosewood, 
or Walnut; 4 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At 31. 8s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 2, in Oak, Rosewood, 
or Walnut; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At 51. 58. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIOUM, No. 3, in Oak, Rosewood, 
or Walnut ; 16 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At 31. 38. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A CABINET or FOLDING HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or 
Walnut ; 14 Stops. 


N.B.—The Three-Years’ System also applies to other kinds of Harmoniums by the same celebrated 
Makers on Terms to be agreed upon. 





CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
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